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which did not admit of more accurate drawing or more brilliant colouring. Its 
obscurity is a part of its grandeur ;—and the darkness that rests upon it, and the 




















smoky distance in which it is lost, are all devices to increase its majesty, to 
WORKS OF LORD BYRON. stianutete our curiosity, and to impress us with deeper awe.” rae 
Vol. XI. Murray. Mr. Gifford’s condemnation of the original third act of Manfred, was, no 
“In the contents of this volume,” says the editor, ‘“ together with the fourth doubt, on the whole, fortunate—the actual third act being much better than what 
canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ the reader may trace the poetical, as well as personal jt supplanted. Yet in botching there is almost always something really good 
history of Lord Byron, from October 1816, when he left Switzerland, down to | Jost; and we were not aware till now that the discarded act had contained 
the beginning of 1820, by which time he had taken up his residence at Ravenna. | such a morceau as this song of Ashtaroth. 
It includes some example of almost every kind of poetical composition in which | se semen gite 
he ever excelled : among others, the first, and perhaps greatest, of his dramatic | On. the inet ah * 
efforts, and the earliest specimen of his comic narrative.” And his black wing dits 
The contents of the volume are indeed extremely various, and perhaps not | ° : . 


; . O’er the milk-white bone ; 
one in the series will be considered as more interesting. Here are Manfred, the | , 


- To an: ight-winds blow, 
Lament of T asso, Beppo, Mazeppa, the Ode on Venice, the Translation for the ee Sane pe payee ton th : 
Morgante of Pulci, the Prophecy of Dante—and sixteen minor pieces, all occa- | And there alone, on the raven-stone, 
sional, that is to say, sprung from, and illustrative of, the personal feelings of the | The raven flaps his dusky wings. 
poet on incidents of his individual history. ‘This is, in short, the political auto- | 
biography of Byron, from his residence among the Alps, down to his establish- 
ment domestic with Madame Guiccioli in Ravenna, a.p. 1820; and most truly | 
and powerfully do the contents of the volume reflect all the “‘ changes” that came 
over “the spirit of his dream” during this eventful period. The utter desola- | 
tion of heart and feeling under which Byron had left England, and wandered | 
over Switzerland, is the very soul of his Manfred: the reckless, care-me-devil | 
re-action into which he plunged on reaching Venice, seems to be the inspiration 
as to moralia, of Beppo : and in all the subsequent contents of the volume we | 
have the Countess Guiccioli continually before us. |  Byron’s editor, collecting so diligently whatever other people have said as to 
The cautious, delicate style of the editor’s annotation may be exemplified in | the pieces under his cura, does not very often obtrude criticism of his own. 
the following instance—one of the many we might cite on the pages of his Sometimes, however, he cannot tell, what he seems to consider as his proper 
Mazeppa. | business and concern, the history of a particular poem, without, in a certain de- 
| gree, becoming its critic too; and we can sincerely say, that we wish he had in 
| all instances felt himself called upon to make the same sort of exertion. In 
Between me and yon chestnut’s bough— | justice to him, not less than to the now neglected, but brilliantly clever Whistle- 
The memory is so thick and warm ; | craft, we shall make a long quotation from the note editorial here perfixed to 
And yet I find no words to tell Beppo. 
The shape of her I loved so well : | Beppo was written at Venice, in October, 1817, and acquired great popu- 
She had the Asiatic eye, | larity immediately on its publication in the May of the following year. Lord 
Such as our Turkish neighbourhood | Byron's letters shew that he attached very little importance to it at the time. 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood, | He was not aware that he had opened a new vein, in which his genius was des- 
Dark as above us is the sky ; | tined to work out some of the brightest triumphs. ‘I have written,’ he says to 


The fetters creak—and his ebon beak 
Croaks to the close of the hollow sound ; 
And this is the tune, by the light of the moon, 
To which the witches dance their round— 
Merrily, merrily, cheerily, cheerily, 
Merrily, speeds the ball ; 
The dead in their shrouds, and the demons in clouds, 
Flock to the witches’ carnival.” 


“‘ Theresa’s form. 
Methinks it glides before me now, 
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down carelessly in diaries, thoughts which would have made the fortune of any 
ordinary poet; or as Scott, in the heyday of his coining, (as the Edinburgh 
writers to the Signet called his novel-making,) had always leisure for private 
letters, sufficient, if he had indited nothing besides to give him an eminent place 
among the masters of wit, humour, sagacity, and eloquence. 

—>—__ 


THE LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD. 


The life of General the Right Hon. Sir David Baird, Bart., &¢. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1832. Bentley. 

Of the two volumes of which this memoir is advertised to consist, we have the 
first before us; and having satisfied ourselves that it is not likely to disappoint 
the very great interest entertained by the public respecting it, we lose no time in 
submitting an anticipatory notice, with some extracts relating to the early career 
of the highly esteemed and distinguished hero who is the subject of this biogra- 
phy, which, we think, cannot be perused without much gratification to every 
reader, nor without deep emotion by those of the military profession. 

To this profession Sir David Baird was a model: noble-minded, upright, and 
splendidly brave. His adventures and deeds as a soldier, too, have all the variety 
and intenseness of romance; and, on viewing their record, we can frankly say, 
with the full recollection of Adiiral Collingwood's delightful history upon our 
mind, that, combining greater individuality and vicissitude of service, the Life 
of Sir David Baird possesses in other respects all the attractions of those Me- 
moirs—it is, indeed, (and what higher encomium could we bestow ') the biogra- 
phy of a military Collingwood. 

Sir Dayid Baird was the fifth son of Baird of Newbyth, Berwickshire; and 
born in December 1757. At the early age of fifteen he entered the army, for 
which every qualification of soul and body eminently fitted him, and proceeded to 
Gibraltar, fora season. On his return he was promoted into Lord Macleod's gal- 
lant regiment of Highlanders (then the 73d) ; and went with it, after the unfortu- 
nate mutiny at embarkation to India, in 1779-80. 

At this period our Indian empire was in a very precarious state ; and the me- 
lancholy war with Hyder Ali shortly ensued. In this Captain Baird was engaged ; 
and from the details we shall! select the first of our illustrations, reserving for our 
ensuing number the glorious contrast which awaited him in the conquest of Se- 
tingapatam. Colonel Baillie was endeavouring to form a junction with Sir Hec- 
tor Munro, but Hyder, “‘ had obtained accurate intelligence of the movement of 
this detachment. and accordingly despatched a strong body to intercept it. Co- 
lonel Fletcher and Captain Baird, however, had reason to suspect some project 
of the sort, suddenly altered their line of march, and by a wide détour, which, 





But through it stole a tender light. | Mr. Murray, ‘a poem humorous, in or after the excellent manner of Mr. Whistle- 
Like the first moonrise of midnight ; | craft, and founded on a Venetian anecdote wich amused me. It is called Bep- 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, | po—the short name for Giuseppo, that is the Joe of the Italian Joseph. It has 
Which seem'd to melt to. its own beam ; | politics and ferocity.’ Again—‘ Whistlecraft is my immediate model, bat Berni 
All love, half langour, and half fire, is the father of that kind of writing ; which, I think, suits our language, too, 
Like saints that at the stake expire, very well. We shall see by this experiment. ft will, at any rate, shew that I 
And lift their raptured looks on high, can write cheerfully, and repel the charge of monotony and mannerism.’ He 
As though it were a joy to die. wished Mr. Murray to accept of Beppo as a free gift, or, as he chose to express 
A brow like a midsummer lake, it, ‘as part of the contract for canto fourth of Childe Harold ;’ adding, however, 

Transparent with the sun therein, ‘if it pleases, you shall have more in the same mood ; for I know the Italian 
When waves no murmur dare to make, 

And heaven beholds her face within. vigour.” The Right Honourable John Hookham Frere has, then, by Lord By- 
ron’s confession, the merit of having first introduced the Bernesqgue style into 
our language ; but his performance, entitled ‘ Prospectus and specimen of an in- 
tended National Work, by William and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stowmarket, in 
Suffolk, harness and collar makers, intended to comprise the most interesting 
particulars relating to King Arthur and his round table,’ though it delighted all 
elegant and learned readers, obtained at the time little notice from the public at 
large, and is already almost forgotten. For the causes of this failure, about 
which Mr. Rose and others have written at some length, it appears needless to 
| look further than the last sentence we have been quoting from the letters of the 
| author of the more successful Beppo. Whistlecraft had the rerse; it had also 
{ the humour, the wit, and even the poetry of the Italian model; but it wanted the 
life of actual manners, and the strength of stirring passions. Mr. Frere had 
forgot, or was, with all his genius, unfit to profit by remembering, that the poets 
whose style he was adopting always made their style appear a secondary matter. 
They never failed to embroider their merriment on the texture of a really interest- 
ing story. Lord Byron perceived this; and avoiding his immediate master’s one 
| fatal error, and at least equalling him in the excellences which he did display, 

engaged at once the sympathy of readers of every class, and became substan- 

‘The note is simply and shortly, but sufficiently — tially the founder of a new species of English poetry.” 

‘*The copy of Mazeppa sent to this country by Lord Byron, is in the hand-| In justice to Mr. Frere, however, whose ** Specimen” has long been out of 
writing of Theresa, Countess Guiccioli ; and it is impossible not to suspect that | print, we must take this opportunity of shewing how completely, as to style and 
the poet had some circumstances of his own personal history in his mind when | versification, he had anticipated Beppo and Don Juan ; though we can only find 
he portrayed the fair Polish Theresa, her youthful lover, and the jealous rage of | room for one of those little snatches of critical quizzing, which are perfect in 
the old Count Palatine.” their way. ‘Take, for example, this good-humoured parody on one of the most 

Manfred had the good fortune to be reviewed at the time by several of the | magnificent passages in Wordsworth : 
ablest critics of the day in their best respective manners ; and it is extremely in- 
teresting now to look back to and compare the several observations of such minds 
Jeffrey is, we should say, always by far the neatest and cleverest ; but there is a 
rich gusto about Wilson, that, however one may regret the laxity of his too fluent 
language, will always command a deeper admiration. Here is an example :— 

“There are three only, even amongst the great poets of modern times, who 
have chosen to depict, in their full shape and vigour, those agonies to which 
great and meditative intellects are, in the present progress of human history, ex- | 
posed by the eternal recurrence of a deep and discontented scepticism. But there | 
is only one who has dared to represent himself as the victim of those nameless | 
and undefinable sufferings. Goethe chose for his doubts and his darkness the ter- 
rible disguise of the mysterious Faustus. Schiller, with stil! greater boldness, 
planted the same anguish in the restless, haughty, and heroic bosom of Wallen- 
stein. But Byron has sought no external symbol in which to embody the inquie- 
tudes of his soul. He takes the world, and all that it inherit, for his arena and | 
his spectators; and he displays himseif before their gaze, wrestling unceasingly 
and ineffectually with the demon that torments him. At times, there is some- | 
thing mournful and depressing in his scepticism ; but oftener it is of a high and | 
solemn charactet, approaching to the very verge of aconfiding faith. Whatever | 
the poet may believe, we, his readers, always feel ourselves too much ennobled 
and elevated, even by his melancholy, not to be confirmed in our own belief by 
the very doubts so majestically conceived and uttered. His scepticism, if it ever 

approaches to a creed, carries with it its refutation in its grandeur. ‘There isnei- 
ther philosophy nor religion in those bitter and savage taunts which have been | 
eruelly thrown out, from many quarters, against those moods of mind which are 
involuntary, and will not pass away; the shadows and spectres which still haunt 
his imagination may once have disturbed our own ;—through his gloom there are 
trequent flashes and illumination ;—and the sublime sadness which to him is 
breathed from the mysteries of mortal existence, is always joined with a longing 
after immortality, and expressed in language that is itself divine.” 

Compare this with Jeffrey, 

‘*Manfred’s worst fault, perhaps, is that it fatigues and over-awes us by the 


* * . ’ * 


T loved, and was beloved again ; 
In sooth it is a happy doom, 

But yet where happiest ends in pain. 
We met in secret, and the hour 
Which led me to that lady's bower 
Was fiery Expectation’s dower. 





+ * * > * 

An angry man, ye may opine, 
Was he, the proud Count Palatine ; 
And he had reason good to be, 

But he was most enraged lest such 

An accident should chance to touch 
Upon his future pedigree ; 
Nor less amazed that such a blot 
His noble ’scutcheon should have got, 
While he was highest of his line.” 


‘In castles and in courts Ambition dwells, 

But not in castles or in courts alone ; 

She breathed a wish, throughout those sacred cells, 
For bells of larger size, and louder tone ; 

Giants abominate the sound of bells, 
And soon the fierce antipathy was shewn, 

The tinkling and the jingling, and the clangur, 

Roused their irrational, gigantic anger 


Meanwhile the solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley where the convent lay, 
With tintinnabular uproar were astounded, 
When the first peal burst forth at break of day; 
Feeling their granite ears severely wounded, 
They scarce knew what to think, or what to say; 
And (though large mountains commonly conceal 
Their sentiments, dissembling what they feel, 


Yet) Cader Gibbrish from his cloudy throne 
To huge Lob!ommon gave an intimation 
Of this strange rumour, with an awful tone, 
Thund'ring his deep surprise and indignation ; 
The lesser hills, in language of their own, 
Discuss’d the topic by reverberation ; 
Discoursing with their echoes all day long, 
Their only conversation was, * ding-dong.’” 


Considering the almost utter oblivion into which the admirable Whistlecraft 
has sunk, we cannot but applaud the candid liberality of Byron's editor, in wm- 
mortalizing, we may say, the merits of Mr. Frere on this occasion. If we had 
room for further extracts, Ugo Foscolo’s beautiful remarks on the Morgante Mag 
giore would have been drawn upon with not less boldness. As it is, we must 
dismiss this volume with our best thanks to all concerned, not forgetting Mr 
Turner, whose exquisite views of the Bridge of Sighs at Venice, and the Ber- 


a weg of its terror and solemnity Another, is the painful and offensive nese Alps, form its engraved embellishments ike, cunt sult. aaiiiie the 

thing of pedantry in them now and then; and even Manfred pds in classical pose, all-e ngrossing demands of his more serious avocations, contrives to throw 

allusions a little too much If we were to consider it po a ‘ pe 3 peers out, without difficulty, such little gems these—as worthy. to be sure, as any 
-. ; OS B Peeper Graas, 0 things can be of his high genius—by e dozen ; just as Byron himself jott 

as a finished poem, we should be obliged to add, that it is far too indistinct and PS 

unsatisfactory. But this we take to be according to the design and conception * “Raven-stone (Rabenstein,) a translation of the German word for the gi 


of the author. He contemplated but a dim and magnificent sketch of a subject | which in Germany and Switzerland is pertinanent, and made of stone.” 


way of life, and, as for the verse and the passions, I have them still in tolerable | 


although it added to their fatigue, insured their safety, succeeded in joining Colo- 
nel Baillie on the morning of the 9th, having. nevertheless, fallen in with Hyder’s 
| picquets, elose to his position at Perambaukum. ‘The troops of this detachment, 
| wearied aw they were, were permitted to halt only till the evening, when the 
whole foree marched, under the command of Colonel Baillie, to join Sir Hector 
Munro. Hyder had again obtained the most correct intelligence of their move- 
ments, and taking advantage of the necessary delay in the return of thie gallant 
body of troops, enfiladed every part of the road by which they were to march 
with artillery, and placed his best infantry in ambuscade at every available point. 
The English troops had not proceeded more than four miles, when an alarm was 
given that the enemy was on their flank. ‘They immediately formed, but finding 
the attack was not serious, continued their march. The road lay through an ave- 
nue of banyan trees, with a jungle on either side, and upon their entrance into 
this road, they were again attacked on the flank, by the enemy's opening two or 
three guns, and commencing a fire of some musketry fiom the thick part of the 
| jungle. They instantly halted, and immediately afterwards endeavoured to take 
| the guns, but the darkness frustrated their efforts ; and then it was, that Colonel 
| Baillie determined to halt till daylight—a determination at first sight incompati- 
| ble with the admitted necessity of making the march by night; while it not only 
afforded an opportunity to the enemy to draw off his cannon to another and 
stronger point, which the English had inevitably to pass in the morning, but prac 
tically announced to Tippoo the exact position in which he had checked them, 
and moreover of suggesting to Hyder the importance of advancing, in order to 
take advantage of their unexpected halt. Colonel Baillie’s words, explanatory 
of his decision, addressed to Captain Baird, were, ‘that he was determined to 
halt till daylight, that he might have an opportunity of seeing about him.’ At 
daylight they accordingly re-commenced their march, and as the column moved 
out of the avenue into the plain, a battery of eight guns opened upon it, support- 
ed by a strong body of cavalry and infantry. Baillie immediately ordered Cap- 
tain Kennedy and Gowdie, with the native grenadiers, to attack them; they did 
so, and succeeded in taking most of the guns, and in driving back the troops who 
supported them. But at this moment the heads of the different columns of Hy- 
der’s army appeared, (Hyder having passed Sir Hector Munro in the night,) 
moving down upon the line, which induced Kennedy and Gowdie immediately to 
call off their detachment from the captured guns to join the main body. At this 
juncture Baillie formed his force, consisting of little more than three thousand 
men, in line upon the bank of an old nullah, or water-course, and opened his guns 
upon the enemy. But Hyder, too powerful an antagonist fora mere handful of 
men, so disposed his immense army, as completely to surround him, and com- 
menced a destructive fire upon him from his artillery in every direction. ‘The 
various descriptions of this memorable and most unequal contest, however, all 
agree in confirming the belief, that vast as was the disparity between the con- 
tending amies, and although Hyder had upwards of seventy pieces of cannon in 
the field, the day would have been won by the English, if the fortune of war had 
not been so decidedly against them. The enemy were repeatedly and continually 
repulsed, their infantry gave way, while their cavalry were falling in all directions, 
and, it is said, Hyder was only prevented from retreating, by the persuasion of 
Colonel ually, who represented to him, that retiring would bring him in contact 
with Sir Hector Munro, who was in his rear; and at this moment, and while the 
English were actually sustaining the combined attack of Hyder and his son Tip- 
poo, two of their tumbrils exploded, and in an instant the brave men who were 
on the eve of gaining one of the most splendid victories ever achieved, were de- 
| prived of their ammunition, and the serviceso f all their artillery In this helpless, 
| dreadful state, under a heavy and tremendous fire of cannon and rockets, these 
| gallant but unfortunate soldiers remained from half-past seven until nine o'clock. 
| 








The slaughter of the British began to be tremendous, as the enemy closed in 
upon them on every side Solonel Fletcher had carried off the grenadier com- 

| pany of the 73d to support the rear-guard, and was never heard of more Hyder 
| Alicane with his whole army on their right flank, charging them with columns 
| of horse, while the infantry kept up a heavy fire of musketry. These were fol- 
| lowed by the elephants and Mysore cavalry, which completed the overthrow of 
the grilant band of heroes. In the midst of this, Colonel Baillie, wounded as 
he w:s. formed his men into a square, and, without ammunition, received and re- 
pulse! thirteen different attacks of the enemy’s squadrons. At length the case 
became evidently hopeless, and the sepoys, under Captain Lucas, having been 
broken aud dispersed, Colonel Baillie, seeing that further resistance was in vain, 
tied his handkerchief on his sword as a flag of truce, and ordered Captain Baird, 
who Was now second in command, to cease firing. Hyder’s officers refused to 
attend to Colonel Baillie’s signal, pointing to the sepoys who in theu confusion 
were still continuing to fire; this, however, being explained, they igreed to give 
irter, and Colonel Baillie directed Captain Baird to order his men to ground 


r arms The order of course was obeyed; and the instant !t Was so, the 
enemy’s cavalry, commanded by Tippoo Saib in person, rushed upon the unarmed 
ops before they could recover themselves, choppm¢ down every man within 
eir reach Che greater part of Captain Baird’s company were literally cut to 
pieces by these wretches; and he himself having ved two sabre wounds on 
his head, a ball in his thigh, anda pike-wound in his arm, fell senseless on the 





* * * On recovering, Captain Baird found himself in the midst of 
the dead and the dying, and still surrounded by the merciless enemy, who were 
yet busily employed in the horrid work of slaughter. The very circumstances of 
his moving and opening his eyes were sufficient to attract the attention of these 
blood-thirsty barbarians, and in an instant one of ‘Tippoo’s men raised the spear 
with which he was armed, to despatch him, when another unfortunate soldier 
happened to stir at the same instant, the new object diverted the fellow’s notice, 
and received the deadly blow. And thus, by an almost miraculous accident, the 
gallant Baird was preserved by Providence to revenge the fatal devastation of 
Perambaukum, by the glorious conquest of Seringapatam. Nothingcan exceed 
the horrors of the scene which this defeat produced. Amidst the wounded and 
bleeding English, the horses and elephants of Hyderwere paraded and marched 
in fiend-like triumph; and those miserable sufferers, who were not at once re- 
leased from their agonies, by being trampled to death by these animals, were 
doomed to linger out a wretched existence, exposed during the day to the raging 
heat of a vertical sun, and through the night to the ravages of tigers and jackals, 
allured to the scene of their misery by the scent of human blood. Hyder, who, 
naturally apprehensive of pursuit from Sir Hector Munro, had retreated after the 
action to Damal, six miles from the field of battle, gratified his vengeance by en- 
joying the sight of his prisoners and the heads of the slain, as he sat in his tent, 
enthroned, as it were, on a chair of state. Colonel Baillie, wounded as he was, 
-dragged to his presence on acannon; and while he, and several other officers, 
in an equally dreadful condition, lay on the ground in the open air at his feet, 
they experienced the additional misery of secing the heads of many of their 
late companions in arms presented to the heartless conqueror. Nay, to sucha 
pitch of barbarity were his cruelties extended, that the duty of presenting these 
bleeding trophies of his victory was imposed upon the yet surviving English pri- 
soners. One English gentleman in particular was forced to carry two heads to 
the tyrant, which proved to be those of his intimate friends Captain Phillips and 
Doctor Wilson. For every European head brought in, Hyder gave his people 
five rupees, and for every European prisoner alive, ten. Amongst the victims 
who had as yet escaped the misery of these scenes was Captain Baird. One of 
Hyder’s horsemen, ‘who found him wounded on the field, took charge of him, 
and, strange to say, hadthe humanity to give him a little water to drink. From 
loss of blood he fainted twice on his way towards the camp, and twice his guard 
and conductor stopped and waited for his recovery, in order to obtain the reward 
paid for bringing iv a prisoner; but when the unfortunate sufferer a third time 
sank under pain and fatigue, the patience of the soldier was exhausted, anu he 
left him to die. Here then, stretched upon the ground, covered with wounds, 
still bleeding, lay the noble-minded subject of our memoir, without a human 
being to minister to his wants, without a living creature to compassionate his 
sufferings. How long he remained in this state is not known, but at length 
his eyes were gratified by the appearance of aserjeant and a private of his 
own company. The latter was disabled in both arms, and the former (Serjeant 
Walker) in one. ‘They had fortunately escaped so far from the field ; and as they 
could both walk, while the captain, from the woundin his thigh, could not 
move without the greatest pain and difficulty, they raised him from the 
ground, and helped him along as well as they could, and procured him water 
to drink,—a luxury, the extreme value of which, no one who has not suffered 
the parching thirst caused by still reeking wounds, under a burning sun, ean at 
all appreciate. Captain Baird, while he lay senseless on the field, had been 
stripped by the enemy, who left him nothing but his shirt and trowsers, which 
were saturated with blood ; and yet, thus tortured as he was, he, and his equally 
destitute and bleeding companions, crawled on, animated by the hope of reaching 
Sir Hector Munro's camp, which they naturally concluded could be at no very 
great distance, since they had left it only two days before.” 

Sir Hector had, moreover, changed his route, and retreated rapidly. Captain 
Baird and his companions escaped for a time, but at length, in the utmost misery, 
surrendered to the French, who treated them kindly, but were obliged to send 
them as prisoners to their master, the eastern tyrant Hyder. ‘They were thus 
added to their fellows who had survived the massacre, and already in the most 
crue! and wretched captivity. 

They were marched to Seringapatam, and incarcerated in a hideous prison, 
and dreadfully ill-used. 

“ On the 10th of May, the French surgeon's visits were prohibited, and all the 
prisoners, except Capt. Baird, were put in irons, weighing about nine pounds 
each pair; and this seemed to be generally considered the first step of a deli- 
berate system which had been adopted of ending their existence without absolute 
violence ; and so it really proved to be. No reason, other than a desire of even- 
tually exterminating the unhappy captives, could be adduced for this new act of 
severity; but it seemed, from what transpired at the time, that they had only 
hitherto escaped this additional cruelty through the humanity of those who had 
charge of them, without the privity or sanction of Hyder. It is in vain to at- 
tempt to describe the feelings of the captives when the order for their being iron- 
ed was announced to them; they remonstrated, but remonstrance was in vain, and, 
as we have just said, the order was carried into effect.” 

We have here to call attention to a noble and magnanimous piece of conduct. 

“ When they were about to put the irons upon Captain Baird, who was com- 
pletely disabled in his right lez, in which the wound was still opty, and whence 
the ball had just then been extracted, his friend Captain Lucas, who spoke the 
language perfectly, sprang forward, and represented in very strong terms tu the 
myar the barbarity of fettering him while in such a dreadful state, and assured 
him that death would be the inevitable termination of Captain Baird's suffermgs 
if the intention were persisted in. ‘The myar replied, that the circar had sent 
as many pair of irons as there were prisoners, and they must be put on. Captain 
Lucas then offered to wear two sets himself, in order to save his friend. This 
noble act of generosity moved the compassion even of the myar, who said he 
would send to the keeladar to open the book of fate. He did so; and when the 
messenger returned, he said the book had been opened, and Capt. Baird's fate 
was good; and the irons were in consequence not put on at that time. Could 
they really have looked into the volume of futurity, Baird would undoubtedly 
have been the last man to be spared.” 

We cannot pursue the whole particulars of the atrocious barbarities practised 
on our hapless countrymen during their protracted confinement of three years and 
eight months, excepting those whom sufferings and murder remoyed from their 
earthly sorrows. A few extracts will speak for the rest. 

“On the 17th of March, Colonel Baillie’s irons, and those of Captain Rumley 
and Lieutenant Fraser, were taken off; those of Captain Baird were removed 
on the 19th of April, on account of his sickness. The next day, Lieutenant 
Lind's iron’s were removed; and on the 14th he died.” 

Bnd end of the gallant Lucas, and other affecting circumstances, are thus 
told :— 

“At this period symptoms of violent disease exhibited themselves amongst 
the captives; but all applications to the keeladar for medicine, or medical at- 
‘tendance, were wholly disregarded. On the 5.h of July died Captain Lucas, 
whose conduct towards Captain Baird, which we have recorded, will speak vo- 
Jumes in his praise, and whose amiable and engaging manners, and cheerfulness 
and vivacity of temper, made his loss a matter of deep calamity to his fellow- 
sufferers. On the 7th died Mr. Hope, Captain Baird’s particular friend, and the 
eldest son of Sir John Hope ; a slight medicine’ would have relieved—saved 
him—but it could not be obtained. On the 9th, Ensign Machonochy also fell a 
victim to similar barbarity. Capt. Baird himself at this period was suffering 
dreadfully from dysentery; and he has often described the torture, when un- 
der the blessing of Providence he was recovering, that he experienced from 
hunger, which the scanty prison allowance did not afford the means 
of allaying, even with the coarsest food. He used frequently to declare, that 
the inclination he felt to snatch a portion of their food from others was 
almost unconquerable; and that if the least morsel was left by any of 
them, he swallowed it with the greatest eagerness and delight. During 
this period Hyder sent some of his principal officers to endeavour to induce the 
English to enter his service. He offered them three times as much pay as they 
received in our army, as many horses, palanquins, and wives, as they chose, and 
promised that they should be considered and treated as his children. Of course, 
these offers never obtained a moment's consideration. The prisoners assured 
the emissaries of the tyrant that nothing in the world could tempt them to serve 
any sovereign except their own, and desired never again to be insulted by a re- 

petition of such a proposal. ‘Towards the close of the year 1782, the arrival of 
European prisoners became very numerous; and most of them had, previous to 


ground. 


their arrival, been forced to embrace the Mahommedan religion, and uadergo all | 


the frightful ceremonies connected with its adoption. On the 13th of Novem- 
ber Colonel Baillie expired; an event which, it should seem, had been antici- 
pated and provided for by the tyrant ; for during the whole course of his confine- 
ment, and his severe and painful illness, he never received medicine nor assist- 
ance, nor even the advice of a medical man. The second year of their captivity 
was now drawing to a termination,” 

The death of the tiger Hyder made no change in the sad fate of the survivors ; 
on the contrary, the hypocrite and bigot Tippoo almost augmented their suffer- 
ings. Of this, we give a touching example :— 

“ Having felt it necessary to attract the reader’s attention to the case of 
General Matthews, it may be as well to conclude the sad history of that ill-fated 
officer with another extract from the journal.* < Sept. 8th, 1783. The washer- 
man gave us the melancholy account of General Matthews’s death He died 
the 7th; and atthe time he departed this life he was in irons. The general, 
when he learnt from a combination of suspicious circumstances, as well as hints 
let fall from those who were occasionally about his prison, that it was the sultan’s 
intention to cut him off by poison, was afraid to taste the victuals that were sent 


* Kept by an officer in the prison. 
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to him, at stated times, from the keeladar ; some of the guards, and even the 
servants who carried the poisoned food, took compassion, and gave him some of 
theirs. ‘The havildar, who had charge of the general, connived at these acts of 
humanity at first ; but when it was found that general Matthews still protracted 
his-melancholy existence, this officer was sent for by the keeladar, who told him 
that the general’s life, if much longer continued, must be paid for by the havil- 
dar’s death. Upon this the havildar communicated his orders with the threat 
that accompanied them, to his unfortunate prisoner, who had now no alternative 
left but perishing by poison or famine. ‘The anxious love of life for several days 
maintained a struggle with the importunate calls of hunger. These, however, 
prevailed in the issue of the contest ; he ate of the poisoned food; and drank 
too, whether to quench the rage of inflamed thirst, or to drown the torments of 
his soul in utter insensibility of the poisoned cup}; within six hours after this 
fatal repast he was found dead. ‘This is a faithful and true account of the death 
of Lieut.-Gen. Matthews, which has been set forth in various ways.’ October 
the 3d, the prisoners heard that their companions, Rumley, Fraser, and Samp- 
son, had been poisoned at Mysore on the 5th; they received further information 
from Comrah, Sepoy, a Tanjore man, that eighteen or twenty officers confined at 
Kavel-Drook, had been poisoned by order of Tippoo. On the 9th of November, 
Lieutenant Butler died absolutely of neglect. From this time, until the 7th of 
March, 1784, another dismal period of five months, nothing but increasing ar- 
rivals of European Mussulmans occurred to vary the sameness of the scene ; but 
on that day one of the prisoners became insane; and, during the paroxysms of 
his dreadful disorder, unfortunately raved upon subjects the most vitally impor- 
tant to the hopes and interests of his almost bewildered companions, ‘This offi- 
cer, Lieutenant Stringer, unluckily knew the language so perfectly as to con- 
verse fluently with his guards, and the first act of his insanity was to go to the 
officer on duty, and request that he might be permitted to speak to the keeladar, 
as he had something of the greatest importance to communicate tohim. The 
consternation occasioned amongst the other prisoners by this application is not 
to be described ; there was no possibility of guessing what a madman might say, 
actuated as he was by a spirit of animosity against his fellow-sufferers, upon 
whom he was prepared to charge the intention of poisoning him. They had, 
amongst others, ene very serious cause of alarm; for, although the use of pen 
and ink was prohibited on pain of death, they had contrived to obtain them, and 
several of the officers kept journals; and, as we have already shewn, corres- 
ponded with prisoners in other places of confinement. It was quite clear, that 
if this very important infringement of the regulations was detected, the extreme 
punishment awarded for it would be inflicted, In these trying circumstances it 
was debated, whether it would not be expedient, for the common safety, to smo- 
ther the unhappy maniac during the night. Against this barbarious proposition, 
suggested only by the natural feeling of self-preservation, Capt. Baird resolutely 
opposed himself; and, although he did so upon the high principles of feeling and 
duty, he made it appear to those, who were but little inclined to put sentiment in 
opposition to security in such an extremity, that it would be most inexpedient, as 
a matter of policy, and that the sudden death of one of them, who had manifest- 
ed a desire to make some communication to the keeladar, would certainly cause a 
dreadful consternation, which even the wild disclosures of the lunatic himself 
might not have the effect of producing. At the same time, he entreated his 
companions to wait the event of the morning, and to occupy the previous hours 
of the night in disposing of all written documents which they might have in their 
possession. In pursuance of this advice, the party proceeded to burn some of 
their papers, digging holes and hiding others, or depositing them under the tiles 
of the prison, until some future period; and in the course of the night, they de- 
stroyed upwards of a hundred sheets of paper, which they had collected, by 
stealth, in order to amuse themselves by learning different languages. Nor 
was it alone that for theirown sakes they were so anxiously engaged ; it was 
quite certain that all those who had contributed to the clandestine introduction 
of the prohibited materials would have been equally compromised. Nothing 
could be more dreadful than this night. The unhappy maniac, with a pair of 
irons weighing nine pounds, began to walk about the prison at five o’clock in the 
evening, and continued to do so incessantly at a rapid pace until two in the morn- 
ing, vowing the most terrible vengeance against all his fellow-sufferers. Next 
morning the myar came, and asked to see Stringer; and at this moment the 
feelings of a!l the prisoners were worked upto the highest pitch of excitement. 
The question upon which their safety or preservation hung, was, whether was 
Stringer to be carried before the keeladar, or not? Their satisfaction can 
scarcely be imagined when they found that the keeladar declined seeing him, and 
had authorized the myar to receive any communication he might have to make. 
This was another awful moment of suspense to his companions, who now gathered 
round him, and of course were unable to anticipate the nature of his charge or 
communication. After much delay, the effect of which was greatly to prejudice 
the myar against him, Stringer said that his life was in danger, that a conspiracy 
had been formed against him, and, ac a p:vof of the fact, he drew from his pocket 
a piece of bread which he affirmed was poisoned. Captain Baird was next him 
at this moment ; the myar seemed struck by the proof adduced, when Baird, 
having stated that the man was mad, and not to be credited, snatched the bread 
from his hand, and ate it; thus, bya prompt and judicious movement, terminating 
an affair which, even in its lightest consequences, might have been to the cap- 
tives a matter of the most serious importance. The unfortunate officer was 
afterwards confined in a lunatic asylum, at Madrid, where, many years afterwards, 
Captain Baird saw him, . # # It was just at this time that a 
guard who had been for some time placed over Captain Baird, but who had been 
ordered to a hill fort called Assee-Droog, with the officers of General Matthews, 
returned; he appeared melancholy and cast down, and extremely shy of com- 
municating with the prisoners, although, before his departure, he had been on 
remarkably friendly terms with them. At length, however, the mystery was 
solved, and he disclosed the fatal history to which we have before cursorily 
alluded, of the death of sixteen of General Matthews’s officers, who had been 
poisoned with the milk of the cocoa-nut tree. Besides these it was ascertained, 
that Lieutenant Matthews of the Bengal establishment, brother to the ufhappy 
General, and Lieutenant Wredon, of the Bombay army, were, by Tippoo’s orders, 
taken out of the fort at Bednore, at ten o'clock at night, carried to a retired place 
overgrown with grass, andthere cut to pieces. Indeed, it was certain that orders 
had actually been issued by the sultan, to murder all the English officers in his 
different prisons who would not enter his service, but that intelligence having 
arrived in the middle of the bloody work that the commissioners for negotiating 
a treaty of peace had set out from Madras, the barbarous orders were for the 
present countermanded.” 

At length the liberation of these broken-hearted men approached, and the ac- 
count is most affecting : 

“The whole prison resounded with the frantic voice of excessive joy and exul- 
tation. ‘This tumult,’ says the writer, ‘having in some degree subsided, a pro- 
posal was made, and most heartily embraced, to collect all the ready money in 
our possession, without the least regard to shares or proportions, and to celebrate 
our approaching deliverance with a regale of plantain fritters and sherbet, the 
only articles of luxury we could command, on account of our extreme poverty. 
By nine o’clock at night, supper was announced, consisting of sixty dozen of 
plantain fritters, and a large chatty of sherbet; every one being seated on the 
ground, the repast was received with the utmost content and_ satisfaction. 
Friends and toasts were drank as long as our chatty stood out ; and such was the 
agitation of our minds, that there was not one of us who felt the least inclina- 
tion, or, indeed, who possessed the power, to compose himself to sleep. We 
now waited with the utmost impatience for the return of day, and were im- 
pressed with a strong desire that our irons might be knocked off immediately ; 
but, to our great mortification, there arrived, about seven in the morning, only 
one armourer. Every one struggled to have his fetters knocked off first ; pro- 
mises, threats, bustling, and joltling, every expedient that could be imagined was 


| put in practice, in order to obtain that which would come unsought, in the course 


of a few minutes, or hours at farthest. The same men who had suffered for 
years the rigours of imprisonment and the menaces of a barbarous policy, with 
invincible patience and resolution, as well as with general sympathy, were so 
transported by the near prospect of liberty, that the delay of a few moments 
seemed now to be more insupportable than even the tedious languor of our long, 
most alarming, and anxious confinement. About two or three in the afternoon 
our irons were all knocked off, and we were conducted to the keeladar.’ Their 


| limbs being released from restraint, they joined their former companions, Baird 
| and the others, and proceeded with them to Soomna Pettah; on their arrival at | 


which place, having an opportunity of conversing with the soldiers, they had the | 
gratification of receiving every mark of affection and respect from their humble 
compahions in arms. At Soomna Pettah they were permitted to walk 
and bathe in the river. Every object and every recreation, however simple, be- 

came a source of ardent delight. All the satiety which the free enjoyment of | 
the beauties of nature generates, had been overcome by years of restraint and 

abstinence ; and the mere sight of the country, with all the advantages of scenery 
and climate, from which they had been so long excluded, excited of itself alone | 
the most agreeable emotions in their hearts and minds. One physical fact is 
curious, but natural; although their irons were knocked off, it was a long time 
before these liberated prisoners recovered the use of their limbs, so as to walk 
with perfect freedom. ‘Never,’ says the writer of the journal, ‘ was the invete- 

rate power of habit more forcibly displayed, than on this occasion ; we could 

never get the idea of being in fetters out of our heads. No effort of our minds, 
no act of volition, could, for several days, overcome the habit of making the short 
and constrained steps to which we had been so long accustomed. Our crippled 
manner of walking was a subject of laughter to ourselves as well as to others.”’+ 
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1 It may not be uninteresting to the reader, to enumerate 
manufactured by the prisoners during their captivity. 
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Hence they proceeded to Madras; and we have only to add, that, however 
difficult to convey an entire impression of this most interesting narrative, we 
trust we have been able to place such a picture ‘before our readers as must be 
viewed with strong emotions. Our next shall show the vanquished victors in a 
description no less striking. 


—>—— 
PETER SIMPLE. 
[ Continued. | 

We continued our cruize along the coast, until we had run down into the Bay 
of Arcapon, where we captured two or three vessels, and obliged many more to 
runonshore. And here we had an instance how very important it is that a cap- 
tain of a man of war should be a good sailor, and have his ship in such discipline 
as to be strictly obeyed by his ship’s company. I heard the officers unanimously 
assert, after the danger was over, that nothing but the presence of mind which 
was shown by Captain Savage, could have saved the ship and her crew. We 
had chased a convoy of vessels to the bottom of the bay: the wind was very 
fresh when we hauled off, after ranning them on shore, and the surf on the beach 
even at that time was so great, that they were certain to go to pieces before they 
could be got afloat again. We were obliged to double reef the topsails as soon 
as we hauled to the wind, and the weather looked very threatening. In an hour 
afterwards, the whole sky was covered with one black cloud, which sunk so low, 
as nearly to touch ourmast heads, and a tremendous sea, which appeared to have 
risen up almost by magic, rolled in upon us, setting the vessel on a dead lee shore. 
As the night closed in, it blew a dreadful gale, and the ship was nearly buried 
with the press of canvas which she was obliged to carry, for had we sea room, we 
should have been lying to under storm staysails ; but we were forced to carry on 
at all risques, that we might clear off shore. The seas broke over as we lay in 
the trough, deluging us with water from the forecastle aft, to the binnacles; and 
very often as the ship descended with a plunge, it was with such force, that | 
really thought she would divide in half with the violence of the shock. Double 
breechings were rove on the guns, and they were further secured with tackles, 
and strong cleats nailed behind the trunnions, for we heeled over so much when 
we lurched, that the guns were wholly supported by the breechings and tackles, 
and had one of thei broke loose, it must have broke right through the lee side of 
the ship, and she must have foundered. ‘The captain, first lieutenant, and most 
of the officers, remained on deck during the whole of the night ; and really, what 
with the howling of the wind, the violence of the rain, the washing of the water 
about the decks, the working of the chain pumps, and the creaking and groaning 
of the timbers, I thought that we must inevitably be lost ; and I said my prayers 
at least a dozen times during the night, for I felt it impossible to go to bed. | 
had often wished, out of curiosity, that I might be in a gale of wind, but I little 
thought it was to have been a scene of this description, or any thing half so 
dreadful. What made it more appalling was, that we were ona lee shore, and 
the consultations of the captain and officers, and the eagerness with which they 
looked out for daylight, told us that we had other dangers to encounter besides 
the storm. At last the morning broke, and the look-out man upon the gangway 
called out, “* Land on the lee beam.” I perceived the master dash his fist 
against the hammock rails, as if with vexation, and walked away without saying 
a word, and looking very grave. 

“Up, there, Mr. Wilson,” said the captain, to the second lieutenant, “ and see 
how far the land trends forward, and whether you can distinguish the point.” 
The second lieutenant went up the main rigging, and pointed with his hand to 
about two points before the beam. ‘* Do you see two hillocks in land !” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the second lieutenant. 

“Then it is so,” observed the captain to the master, “and if we weather it, 
we shall have more sea room. Keep her full, and let her go through the water ; 
do you hear, quarter-master !” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.”” 

“Thus, and no nearer, my man. Ease her with a spoke or two when she 
sends; but be careful, or she'll take the wheel out of your hands.” 

It really was a very awful sight. When the ship was in the trough of the sea, 
you could distinguish nothing but a waste of tumultuous water; but when she 
was borne up on the summit of the enormous waves, you then looked down, as it 
were, upon a low, sandy coast, close to you, and covered with foam and break- 
ers. ‘She hehaves nobly,’ observed the captain, stepping aft to the binnacle, 
and looking at the compass ; “ if the wind does not baffle us, we shall weather.”’ 
The captain had scarcely time to make the observation, when the sails shivered 
and flapped like thunder. “Up with the helm: what are you about, quarter- 
master?” 

“The wind has headed us, sir,” replied the quarter-master, coolly. 

The captain and master remained at the binnacle watching the compass, and 
when the sails were again full, she had broken off two points, and the point of 
land was only a little on the lee bow. 

‘We must wear her round, Mr. Falcon. 
ready.” 

“She has come up again,” cried the master, who was at the binnacle. 

“Hold fast there a minute. How’s her head now!” 

“N.N_.E., as she was before she broke off, sir.”’ 

“ Pipe belay,” said the captain. ‘“ Falcon,’ continued he, “ if she breaks off 
again we may have no room to wear, indeed, there is so little room now, 
that I must run the risk. Which cable was ranged last night—the best 
bower!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Jump down, then, and see it double bitted and stoppered at thirty fathoms 
See it well done—our lives may depend upon it.”’ 

The ship continued to hold her course good ; and we were within half a mile 
of the point, and fully expected to weather it, when again the wet and heavy sai!s 
flapped in the wind, and the ship broke off two points as before. ‘The officers and 
seamen were aghast, for the ship’s head was right on to the breakers. ‘ Luft 
now, all you can, quarter-master,” cried the captain. “ Send the men aft directly 
My lads, there is no time for words—I am going to club haul the ship, for there 
is no room to wear. The only chance you have of safety, is to be cool, watch my 
eye, and execute my orders with precision. Away to your stations for tacking 
ship. Hands by the best bower anchor. Mr. Wilson, attend below with the ear- 
penter and his mates, ready to cut away the cable at the moment that I give the 
order, Silence there, fore and aft. Quarter-master, keep her full again for stays. 
Mind you ease the helm down when I tell you.” About a minute passed before 
the captain gave any further orders. The ship had closed to within a quarter of 
a mile of the beach, and the waves curled and topped around us, bearing us down 
upon the shore, which presented one continued surface of foam, extending to 
within half # cable’s length of our position, at which distance the enormous 
waves culminated and fell with the report of thunder. The captain waved his 
hand in silence to the quarter-master at the wheel, and the helm was put down 
The ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching and chopping as the sails were spil- 
ling. When she had lost her way, the captain gave the order, ‘ Let go the an- 
chor. We will haul all at once, Mr. Falcon,” said the capfain. Not a word 
was spoken, the men went to the fore-brace, which had not been manned ; most 
of them knew, although I did not, that if the ship's head did not go round the 
other way, we should be on shore, and among the breakers, in half a minute. | 
thought at the time that the captain said that he would haul all the yards at once, 
there appeared to be doubt or dissent on the countenance of Mr. Falcon; and I 
was afterwards told, that he had not agreed with the captain, but he was too good 
an officer, and knew that there was no time for discussion, to make any remark ; 
and the event proved that the captain was right. At last the ship was head to 
wind, and the captain gave the signal. The yards flew round with such a creak- 
ing noise, that I thought the masts had gone over the side, and the next moment 
the wind had caught the sails, and the ship, which for a moment or two had been 
on an even keel, careened over to her gunnel with its force. The captain, who 
stood upon the weather hammock rails, holding by the main rigging, ordered the 
helm a-midships, looked fuil at the sails, and then at the cable, which grew 
broad upon the weather bow, and held the ship from nearing the shore. At last 
he cried, ** Cut away the cable.” A few strokes of the axes were heard, and 
then the cable tlew out of the hawse-hole in a biaze of fire, from the violeace of 
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Hands, wear ship—ready, oh, 





fish, are you, my boy? 


the friction, and disappeared under a huge wave, which struck us on the chess 
tree, and deluged us with water fore and aft. But we were now on the other 
tack, the ship regained her way, and we had evidently increased our distance 
from the land. 

“ My lads,” said the captain to the ship’s company, “ you have behaved well, 


| and I thank you; but I must tell you honestly, that we have more difficulties to 


get through. We have to weather a point of the bay on this tack. 
con, splice the main-brace, and call the watch. 
ter!” 

“S.W. by S. Southerly, sir.” 

“Very well; let her go through the water ;” and the captain beckoning to 
the master to follow him, went down into the cabin. As our igfmediate danger 


Mr. Fa!- 


How's her head, quartermas- 


| was over, I went down into the berth to see if I could get any thing for breakfast, 


where I found O'Brien and two or three more 

‘« By the powers, it was as nate a thing as ever I saw done,” observed O’Brien ; 
“the slightest mistake as to time or management, and at this moment the fla: 
fish would have been dubbing at our ugly carcases. Peter, you're not fond of flat 
We may thank heaven and the captain, I can tell you 


making his ownshirts. One of them he long kept as a memento of his captivity ; but it 
| was lost with his carriage and baggage, many years after, during Sir John Moore’s re- 
treat at Corunna. 
| the cot lashed with coarse rope made from the cocoa-nut, 
| and one of cloth, stuck together with thick congee, and polished with 
the articles which were | sheep. Ink made of lamp-black, with a little gum-water. 


Cots of bamboo, made by means of an old knife, notched into a saw, 
Cards, two folds of paper 
the jaw-bone of a 
One chatty was placed over 





another to collect the smoke of the wick, which was swept off every day. Pens of 
fowl quills,” 





as We copy some: 
Sir David Baird used frequently to jest about his expertness in cutting out and | 
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that, my lads; but now, where’s the chart, Robinson. Hand me down the paral- 
lel rules and compasses, Peter—they are in the corner of the shelf. Here we 
are now, a devilish sight too near this infernal point. Who knows how her 
head is!” : ; 

“I do, O’Brien; Iheard the quarter-master tell the captain, S.W. by S. 
Southerly.” 

“Let me see,” continued O’Brien, “ variation 2 1-4—lee way—rather too 
large an allowance of that, I’m afraid; but however, we'll give her 2 1-2 points ; 
the Diomede would blush to make any more, under any circumstances. Here— 
the compass—now we'll see ;” and O’Brien advanced the parallel rule from the 
compass to the spot where the ship was placed on the chart. Bother! you see 
it’s as much as she'll do to weather the other point now, on this tack, and that’s 
what the captain meant when he told us we had more difficulty. I could have 
taken my Bible oath that we were clear of every thing, if the wind held.” 

‘See what the distance is, O’Brien,’ said Robinson. It was measured, and 
proved to be thirteen miles. “Only thirteen miles ; and if we do weather, we 
shall do very well, for the bay is deep beyond. It’s a rocky point, you see, Just 
by way of variety. Well, my lads, I’ve a piece of comfort for you, any how. 
It’s not long that you'll be kept in suspense, for by one o'clock this day, you'll 
either be congratulating each other upon your good luck, or you'll be past praying 
for. Come, put up the chart, for I hate too look at melancholy prospects ; and 
steward, see what you can find in the way of comfort. Some bread and cheese, 
wiht the remains of yesterday's boiled pork, were put on the table, with a bot- 
tle of rum, procured at the time they “ spliced the main-brace ;” but we were 
all too anxious to eat much, and one by one returned on deck, to see how the 
weather was, and if the wind at all favoured us. On deck the superiof officers 
were in conversation with the captain, who had expressed the same fear that 
O’Brien had in our berth. ‘The men, who knew what they had to expect—for 
this sort of intelligence is soon communicated through a ship—we assembled in 
knots, looking very grave, but at the same time not wanting in confidence. 
They knew that they could trust to the captain, as far as skill or courage could 
avail them, and sailors are too sanguine to despair, even at the last moment. As 
for myself, I felt such admiration for the captain, after what I had witnessed that 
morning, that whenever the idea came over me, that in all probability I should be 
lost in a few hours, I could not help acknowledging how much more serious it 
was that such a man should be lost to his country. I do not intend to say that it 
consoled me ; but it certainly made me still more regret the chances with which 
we were threatened. 

Before twelve o'clock, the rocky point which was so much dreaded was in 
sight, broad on the lee bow; and ifthe low, sandy coast appeared terrible, how 
much more did this, even at a distance : the black masses of rock covered with 
foam, which each minute dashed up in the air higher than our lower mast heads. 
‘The captain eyed it for some minutes in silence, as if in calculation. 

“Mr. Falcon,” said he, at last, “ we must put the mainsail on her.” 

‘*She never can bear, sir.” 

‘She must bear it,” was the reply. ‘Send the men aft to the main sheet. 
See that careful men attend the bantlines.” 

The mainsail was set, and the effect of it upon the ship was tremendous. She 
careened over so that her lee channels were under the water, and when pressed 
by a sea, the lee side of the quarter deck and gangway were afloat. She now re- 
minded me of a goadedand fiery horse, mad with the stimulus applied ; not rising 
as before, but forcing herself through whole seas, and dividing the waves, which 
poured in one continual torrent from the forecastle down upon the decks below. 
Four men were secured to the wheel—the sailors were obliged to cling, to pre- 
vent being washed away—the ropes were thrown in confusion to leeward—the 
shot rolled out of the lockers, and every eye was fixed aloft, watching the masts, 
expected every moment to go over the side. A heavy sea struck us on the broad- 
side, and it was some moments before the ship appeared to recover herself; she 
reeled, trembled, and stopped her way as if it had stupified her. The first lieu- 
tenant luoked at the captain, asifto say, ‘This will not do.” ‘It is our only 
chance,” answered the captain, to the appeal. That the ship went faster through 
the water, and held a better wind, was certain ; but just before we arrived at the 
point, the gale increased in force. “If any thing starts we are lost, sir,” ob- 
served the first lieutenant again. 

‘‘T am perfectly aware of it,” replied the captain, in a calm tone ; “ but as I 
said before, and you must now be aware, it is our only chance. The consequence 
of any carelessness or neglect in the fitting and securing of the rigging, will be 
felt now; and this danger, if we escape it, ought to remind us how much we 
have to answer for if we neglect our duty. The lives of a whole ship’s company 
may be sacrificed by the neglect or incompetence of an officer when in harbour 
i will pay you the compliment, Falcon, to say, that I feel convinced that the | 
masts of thie ship are as secure as knowledge and attention can make them.” 

The first lieutenant thanked the captain for his good opinion, and hoped it 
would uot be the last compliment which he paid him. 

‘“‘T hope not too ; but a few minutes will decide the point ” 

The ship was now within two cables’ lengths of the rocky point; some few of 
the men I observed to clasp their hands, but most of them were silently taking 
off their jackets, and kicking off their shoes, that they might not lose a chance 
of escape provided the ship struck. ‘‘ ”T'will be touch and go indeed, Falcon,” 
observed the captain, (for I had clung to the belaying pins, close to them, for the 
last half hour, that the mainsail had been set ) ‘*Ceme aft, you and I must take 
the helm. We shall want nerre there, and only there, now.” 

The captain and first lieutenant went aft, and took the four spokes of the 
wheel, and O'Brien, at a sign made by the captain, laid hold of the spokes behind 
him. An old quarter-master kept his station at the fourth. The roaring of the 
seas on the rocks, with the howling of the wind, were dreadful ; but the sight was 
more dreadful than the noise. For a few moments I shut my eyes, but anxiety 
forced me to open them again. As near as I could judge, we were not twenty 
yards froin the rocks, at the time that the ship passed abreast of them. We were 
in the midst of the foam, which boiled around us; and as the ship was driven 
nearer to them, and careened with the wave, I thought that our mainyard-arm 
would have touched the rock; and at this moment a gust of wind came on, 
which laid the ship on her beam-ends, and checked her progress through the wa- 
ter, while the accumulated noise was deafening. A few moments more the ship 
dragged on, another wave dashed over her and spent itself upon the rocks, while 
the spray was dashed back from them, and returned upon the decks. The main 
rock was within ten yards of her counter, when another gust of wind laid us on 
our beam ends, the foresail and mainsail split, and were blown clean out of the 
bolt ropes, the ship righted, trembling fore and aft. I looked astern; the rocks 
were to windward on our quarter, and we were safe. I thought at the time, that 
the ship, relieved of her courses, and again lifting over the waves, was not a bad 
simile of the relief felt by us all at that moment; and, like her, we trembled as 
we panted with the sudden reaction, and felt the removal of the inténse anxiety 
which oppressed our breasts. 

The captain resigned the helm, and walked aft to look at the point, which was 
now broad on the weather quarter. In a minute or two, he desired Mr. Falcon to 
get new sails up and bend them, and then went below to his cabin. I am sure 
it was to thank God for our deliverance : I did most fervently, not only then, but 
when I went to my hammock at night. We were now comparatively safe, in a 
few hours completely so ; for strange to say, immediately after we had weathered 
the rocks, the gale abated, and before morning we had a reef out of the top- 
sails. 

A few days afterwards, a cutter joined us from Plymouth, with orders for the 
frigate to proceed forthwith to Gibraltar, where we should learn our destination. 
We were all very glad ef this; for we had had quite enough of cruizing in the 
Bay of Biscay; and as we understood that we were to be stationed in the Medi- 
terrancan, we hoped to exchange gales of wind and severe weather for fine 
breezes and a bright sky. ‘The cutter brought out our letters and newspapers. 
I never felt more happy than I did when I found one put into my hands. It is 
necessary to be far from home and friends, to feel the real delight of receiving a 
letter. I went down into the most solitary place in the steerage, that I might 
enjoy it without interruption. I cried with pleasure before I opened it; but I 
cried a great deal more with grief, after I had read the contents—for my eldest 
brother ‘Tom was dead ofa typhus fever. Poor Tom! when I called to mind what 
tricks he used to play me—how he used to borrow my money and never pay me— 
and how he used to thrash me, and make me obey him, because he was my eldest 
vbrother,—I shed a torrent of tears at his loss; and then I reflected how misera- 
ble my poor mother must be, and I cried still more. 

“* What's the matter, spooney ?”’ said O'Brien, coming up to me. 

been licking you now !” 

““O nobody,” replied I; “but my eldest brother Tom is dead, and I have only 

one other about three years old.” 


“ Who has 
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Simple, what are you thinking of!” I replied, touching my hat, that I was won- 
dering how they had cut out the solid rock into galleries, and that they must be 
very curious. 

“ That is to say, that you are very curious to see them. Well, then, since you 
have been very attentive to your duty, and have not asked to go on shore, I will 
give you leave to go to-morrow morning, and stay till gun-fire.”’ 

I was very much pleased at this, as the officers had a general invitation to dine 
with the mess, and all who could obtain leave being requested to come, I was 
enabled io join the party. The first lieutenant had excused himself on the plea 
of there being so much to attend to on board; but most of the gun-room officers 
and some of the midshipmen obtained leave. We walked about the town and 
fortifications until dinner-time, and then we proceeded to the barracks. The din- 
ner was very good, and we were all very merry; but after the desert had been 
brought in, I slipped away with a young ensign, who took me all over the galle- 
ries and explained every thing to me, which was a much better way of employing 
my time than as the others did, which the reader will acknowledge. I was at the 
sally-port before gun-fire—the boat was there, but no oflicers made their appear- 
ance. The gun fired, the drawbridge was hauled up, and I was afraid that I 
should be blamed ; but the boat was not ordered to shove off, as it was waiting for 
commissioned officers. About an hour afterwards, when it was qnite dark, the 
sentry pointed his arms and challenged a person advancing with ** Who comes 
there '’—* Naval officer, drunk on a wheel-barrow,” was the reply, in a loud 
singing voice. Upon which the sentry recovered his arms, singing in return, 
“Pass, naval officer, drunk on a wheel-barrow—and all's well!”” and then ap- 
peared a soldier in his fatigue dress, wheeling down the third lieutenant in a 
wheel-barrow, so tipsy that he could not stand or speak. ‘Then the sentry chal- 
lenged again, and the answer was, “ Another naval officer, drunk on a weeel-bar- 
row,” upon which the sentry replied as before, ‘* Pass, another naval officer, drunk 
on a wheel-barrow—and all’s well.’”’ This was my friend O’Brien, almost as bad 
as the third lieutenant; and so they continued for ten minutes, challenging and 
passing, until they wheeled down the remainder of the party, with the exception 
of the second lieutenant, who walked arin and arin with the officer who brought 
down the order for lowering the drawbridge. I was much shocked, for T consi- 
dered it very disgraceful ; but I afterwards was told, which certainly admitted of 
some excuse, that the mess were notorious for never permitting any of their guests 
to leave the table sober. They were all safely put into the boat, and I am glad 
to say the first lieutenant was in bed and did not see them ; but I could not help 
acknowledging the truth of an observation made by one of the men, as the offi- 
cers were handed into the boat, “I say, Bill, if them were we, what a precious 
twisting we should get to-morruw at six bells!” 


—>—_ 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PAGANINI. 

(The following memorials of anecdote and conversation have been penned 
without much attention to order or arrangement. They assume no higher pre- 
tension than that of being true relations of certain passages which occurred in 
the author's friendly intercourse with the remarkable person to whom they refer, 
and respecting whom the public curiosity has by no means yet been satisfied to 
the extent of its excitement. ]—Court Journal. 

July 2, 1831.—According to my established custom of calling on Paganini 
every day, I went to his apartments in the Regent's Quadrant to-day, and found 
him seated on that species of throne to which artists are in the habit of exalting 
their sitters. He was prepared to sit for his bust. His back being turned to- 
wards the door, he did not perceive my entrance, till Dr. B. had accosted me by 
name, when he requested me to be seated, and said witha smile, “ Dateci la 
nuore,”’ (give us the news). I told him of the elaborate encomium on his talents 
which had just appeared in the “ Harmonicon,” expressing with what intensity 
he must have studied all his life, and admitting that the perfection he had attain- 
ed on his instrument was such as to make him stand, in his owh peculiar way, 
alone in the world. I explained to him how elojuently they had spoken of the 
truth of his intonation, of the rapidity of his thirds, sixths, and octaves, and of 
the brilliancy of those difficult beauties, his double harmonies. ‘ And,” inter- 
posed he, witha triumphant smile, as if to anticipate what they ought to have 
been most eloquent upon, ‘della filosofia del Violino!” (of the philosophy of the 
violin !) 

Signor Filippo Pistrucci here dropped in, and, after the usual compliments, the 
conversation turned on the English climate. Fears were expressed that a winter 
in this country might prove too rude a shock for Paganini's feeble frame. He 
laughed, and turning his head from the modeller towards me, said to Pistrucci, 
“T believe that Signor M (meaning myself) will never die ; for he has already 
passed forty winters here, and, with them, all danger.” Presently aftewards he 
fell asleep, through the fatigue en disagreeably familiar to all sitters fora bust. 
Whilst I was intently studying his features in Meir state of repose, withthe pro- 
fessional eye belonging to my own art, he suddenly awoke, and stepped down 
from his raised sitting-place. ‘1 must go and rest myself on my bed,” exclaim- 
ed he, “ or my turn to die will have come already.” During the opportunity just 
given, I had made a hurried but successful outline of the great performer's head, 
which I still have in my possession. Previously, whilst Paganini was in posi- 
tion for his bust, Signor Pistrucci remarked to me, “ What a fine head for a study 
by Vandyke !” 

The expression of his features, as he sat in the raised chair (with his arms 
folded), and occasionally turning round to converse with me, was such as I can 
hardly convey in words. The beaming animation, the sparkling intellectual fire 
His 
expression, in the tranquillity of sleep, appeared to me nothing short of sublime. 
Under the enthusiasmn of the moment, I thought of him alternately as the elec- 
trifier of all Europe, and as the being before me so tranquilly resigned to the 
deep dominion of slumber. What intellectuality displayed in the forehead ! 
What a beautiful formation of the temples, the abode, phrenologically, of the mu- 
sical organ! How delicately mouldei the nose, with its subdued and graceful 
aquiline inflexion! How full, and how gently arched, the brows! How finely 
formed the mouth, and how nicely proportioned the chin! How bold and free 
the undulation of the long raven hair down the shoulders ! 

Paganini’s accustomed temper of mind was serious. In his reception of per- 
sons Introduced to him, he was sometimes affably communicative, but more fre- 
quently melancholy and reserved. 

July 6th.—I went to the Lord Chamberiain’s Office to arrange scme business 
for the Signor, who afterwards requested me to dine with him. During dinner, 
Signor Paganini having desired our glasses to be filled, proposed, as a toast, 
‘Prosperity to artists,” adding, with a smile, ‘awe likewise are artists” (not siamo 
artiste). The conversation turning on the merits of the principal singers of Italy, 
he exclaimed that we should never see another Catalini, and dwelt much on the 
mixture of the stupendous, the beautiful, and the enchanting, in the voice of that 
singular Syren,—the amazing compass, evenness, and clearness, of her notes,— 
and the diversified wonders of her execution. He added, that there was only 
one fine singer then remaining in Italy who had not visited England.* 

He afterwards expressed his regret at not having come to the resolution of 
travelling out of Italy many years ago. Referring to the cause of his having at 
length taken that step, he remarked how little he himself had thought of tra- 
velling, as a means of accumulating a fortune for his latter days, till the repeated 
persuasions of his friends sent him journeying into Germany, France, and Eng- 

















ceeded to give ine, will be read with interest, I am certain, by all who have lis- 
tened to the great master’s display of his thrilling art. 

“TI happened,” said Paganini, “to be at Naples some years ago, where I met 
with a violoncello-player whom I had previously known, and known as one of the 
worst conceivable performers on that instrument; insomuch that the pain of lis- 
tening to him amounted toa torture. ‘The name of this tormenter was Nicolo 
Cincrelli. I one day took it into my head to offer him the means of escape from 
this predicament, by telling him that I would teach him to make his fortune, if he 
would pledge me his word to keep the secret, as I was anxious it should not be 
communicated to any one else. He passed me his word accordingly, and I went 
to work with him, and in three days instilled into him a totally different mode of 
managing his bow, &c. ‘These three days made him a new man,—so great was 
the advancement he made, and so entirely had his awkward, vulgar, and rasping 
style disappeared. Of all this I said nothing to any one, until, on the occasion of 
his being about to perform at a Concert, I made a point of going there before his 
arrival, and addressed myself to the assembled professors and amateurs, saying, 
‘Gentlemen, you have here in Naples the first violoncello-player in the world !’ 
They were instantly all eager to know whom I could possibly mean; but when I 
named to them Signor Nicolo Cindrelli, a laughing chorus was the result. ‘ But,’ 
continued I, ‘you have not heard him.’—* Yes, yes,’ replied they, ‘we have 
heard too much of him.'—‘ How long may it be since you heard him?’—‘ Oh! 
six days ago.’"—‘ Well, well, you must hear him now.’ . 

“In short, Signor Cindrelli came, and performed at the Concert, where he 
threw out such dashing tones, and extracted so much effect from his instrument, 
as to excite their wondering acclamations—so greatly were they all struck with 
the miraele of art which they deemed me to have effected in the person of that 
professor.” 

“T de most assuredly possess the secret ; and when it shall be hereafter known, 
all the pupils of all the musical academies will run together to embrace the sys- 
tem I shall publish. Then you will see them reach lofty flights, but not before.” 

I was greatly impressed with this recital, especially after the numerous and 
conflicting speculations that had been put forth on the subject: neither did I im- 
pute vanity to the great man, when I thought of the singular union of testimonies 
in regard to his excellenee. 

Speaking of testimonies, I may here mention that Paganini showed me, among 
other curiosities, a collection of tributary compositions addressed to him by va- 
rious Italian poets. 

Presently afterwards, he related to me the following little tale of terror, which, 
he assured me, really happened in France some years ago. In relating it, he used 
many expressive gestures :— 

“A gentleman, who chanced to be making an excursion through a wood, had 
not penetrated far into its recesses before he was suddenly assailed by a monstrous 
wolf, which, with the desperate impulse of hunger, made a spring at his throat, 
and fixed itself there. This appalling accident was encountered by the gentle- 
man with admirable firmness and presence of mind. He in turn grasped his gauut 
adversary by the throat, which he compressed with all the muscular energy his 
arms could exert, and in this situation retraced his steps towards his home. 
When he entered within the threshold of his own door, his daughter, who ad- 
vanced to meet him, was nearly overcome with the horror of the sight,—but pre- 
sently recovered herself, and then displayed a courage worthy of her father, by 
running for a knife, and rushing upon the voracious monster, which she despatch- 
ed in her parent's arms.” 

In concluding this stirring little tale, the Signor remarked how fine a subject 
it would make for a sculptor. + 

Calling again in the evening, I found Paganini alone, and wrapped up in his 
customary air of abstraction. He looked the very model of a hermit. He was 
seated at his dinner, and begged me to follow his example. After a few glasses 
of capital Bordeaux wine, he rose from table, and went into the adjoining room, 
from whence he presently came out again, and said to me, with an air of triumph, 
* LT’ Annello é venuto” (the ring is come). This was the beautiful gift bestowed 
by his Majesty William IV, accompanied by a letter, in which the Royal donor 
was pleased to express, in high terms, his sense of the Signor’s unrivalled talents. 
Such occasions as this must, indeed, produce the most exciting gratification 
inthe mind of a great artist, and must constitute truly his “dies alba creta 
notands.”” 

August 6th—Paganini, in the presence of many of his friends, amused, 
himself with exhibiting the various English caricatures with which his notoriety 
had caused the print-shops to be filled. ‘These it was his fancy to collect and 
send to Genoa. He was particularly amused with the one representing the Lord 
Mayor's dinner-party, where, with universal sympathy, the guests were crying 
out, “Bravo, Paganini!” I had with me some fourth strings for the violin, 
which I wished him to look at ; but I found, by comparison with his own, that 
they were too coarse for his peculiar use. The silver wire covering those 
which he employed wasof a finer and closer texture, and the surface of the 
strings was, therefore, smoother. 

Alluding to the enthusiasm which he had created when in Frankfort, he men- 
tioned that the professors and amiateurs, who were constantly visiting him there, 
caused him some entertainment, by their habit of declaring each of his per- 
formances to be better than the iast—a progression of praise sufficiently exalted 
indeed, yet never reaching its climax. 

In the course of the conversation, he told me a curious story about an inge- 
niows young German, of great enterprise, and no less assurance, who, after fol- 
lowing him about for some time incognito, on purpose to study him thoroughly in 
all his points, had at length satisfied himself that he could hit him off to perfec- 
tion, and then set about composing and arranging a special stage-play, which was 
got up accordingly at Frankfort. Its plot turned upon the extravagant circum- 
stance of a lady of noble extraction, a Countess, hearing from afer of Paganini's 
high-sounding renown, becoming deeply impressed with the idea of it, and set- 
ting out on her travels from place to place te seck him, and to fall in love with 
him! The denouement represented her as discovering the gran Maestro, after 
much itinerant assiduity, and, rushing into his arms, to embrace him and make 
him her husband! Paganini made a point of going to witness this strange affair, 
and was infinitely diverted with it. Emboldened by this first success, the imita- 
tive German proceeded to a still more minute copy of his original. The roguc 
became, in fact, quite particular in his public promises —giving out that he would 
treat “ /'asststance admiratire’ with a yet more exact personation of his remar- 
kable model, so as to display his mode of action, his manner of coming on the 
stage, his peculiar how, and equally peculiar way of pulling out his pocket-hand- 
kerchief—his fashion of tuning his instrument, his directions to the orchestra, 
and, above all, his style of playing. All this, like the large declarations of con- 
jurors in general, was found to take amazingly. ‘That the bold imitator did not 
play rery like Paganini, needs hardly to be said : his “ parallel passages,” if con- 
tinued for ever, would never have fvuched those they were intended to rival ; but 
still there was the shadow, though not the soul: the imitation was most 
amusingly obvious, and the a/-lusion supplied the want of the tl-lusion. People 
laughed heartily, the counterfeit came imto high currency, and the speculator 
filled his pockets to a right merry tune. The performance drew nightly crowds, 
among whom the travestied hero himself never failed to attend, and to relish the 
joke thus played off. Some, indeed, of the more opaque among the “ good easy” 
portion of the public, would have really believed the impostor to be the real 





land. He then spoke of the immense labour connected with the public concerts 
which he used to give in Italy, on each of which occasions he obliged himself to 
go through a preparation of three months’ practice, and sometimes two months 
more, by way of ensuring greater finish. In consenting to travel, he had been 
partly swayed hy the wish to convince the world that the fame which was so 
busy in proclaiming what he could do, was no false report. 


After chatting together on various other matters, we went to the Opera, to hear | 


Madame Pasta in Rossini’s opera of O¢ello. Paganini bestowed considerable 


praise on the music; but the catastrophe of Desdemona's fate evidently annoyed | 


him, and he observed that she ought rather to have destroyed Othello. He made 
many occasional remarks on the merits and demerits of particular singers. 


“Rondeau alla Campanella,”’ the frontispiece to which represented the Signor 
engaged with his violin, and Lablache subordmately occupied in tinkling the bell 
He was much amused with it, but asked, with a laugh, ‘‘ Cosa dira Lablache ?" 
—( What will Labache say to it?) 

July 9th.— When I calied on the Signor to-day, he requested me to translate 
to him an article in the ‘‘ Harmonicon,” relative to his talent. He paid great 
attention to it as I proceeded. To the assertion about his using his thumb, to 
make some of the stops on his instrument, he gave a direct contradiction, but 
said, “Let them believe it: as i play so many notes, they think I have plenty 
to do for ten fingers.’ He was greatly diverted with the joke of his performing 


| 
July 7th—I called to leave with Paganini a copy of his newly-published | 
‘ 


“ Well, Peter, I dare say that your brother was a very good brother; but I'll | on strings supposed to have been extracted from the intestinal system of a certain 


tell you a secret. 
you'll know better than to make a fuss about an elder brother 
good, innocent boy just now, so I won't thrash you for it. Come, dry your eyes, 
Peter, and never mind it. We'll drink his health and long life to him after sup- 
per, and then never think any more about it.” 

was very melancholy for a few days; but it was so delightful running down 
the Portuguese and Spanish coasts, the weather was so warm, and the sea so 
smooth, that I am afraid | forgot my brother’s death sooner than I ought to have 


When you've lived long enough to have a beard to scrape at, 
But you're a 


} 
| 


done ; but my spirits were ¢ heered up, and the novelty of the scene prev« nted me | 


from thinking 
otherwise 
ped to refit. There was so much duty to be done, that I did not like to ask to 
go onshore. Indeed, Mr 
thought it better not to ask, although 1 was very anxious to see a place which was 
«onsidered so extraordinary 
the people were at supper, and Mr. Falcon came up to me gnd said, “ Well, Mi 
- 


Every one, too, was so gay and happy, that I could not well be 


} 


Falcon had refused some of my messmates, and 


| 


In a fortnight we anchored in Gibraltar Bay, and the ship was strip- | 


One afternoon, | was looking over the gangway as | 


| Sé If, 


illustrious prelate, and thus rendering his notes infallible 

I mentiened to him an odd circumstance which had happened to me in the 
morning I had been accosted in the street by a stranger, who, after telling me 
that he was connected with the Queen's Theatre, and was a bit of a fiddler him- 
had indulged me at some length with the gratuitous expression of his rap- 
tures at the Italian Signor’s performance, and had likewise volunteered the intel- 
ligence that Paganini had composed an Opera, which would be published either 
after his travels, or after his death ; and moreover, that he possessed a grand : 
eret respecting the violin, which he had 
i, of Naples 


I had « xpressed as much to the loquacious stranger 


however, communicated to one individual 
a certain Nicolo Cindrel} Believing these to be random assertio! 
g 


Paganini now himself 


Non é bugia, anzi é molt 
it is no falsehood, but very true, that I am | 
following explanation, which he then pro- | 


deceived me, by declaring, with great emphasis, * 


cdo un gran segrceto™ 





ro, ch’ possi 
possessed of a grand secret.) Th 





* The vocalist alluded to Signor Tamburini, has since been im this country, 


‘first fiddler of Europe,” but for the contradicting fact that, in looking up at the 
boxes, ‘hey could not escape seeing the veritable Signor Paganini inpropria perso- 
| na. Fislittle boy, Achilles, was one night tuken to the performance, and taken 

in by the deception. The little fellow’s surprise was exceedingly droll, when he 
| stared ilternately at his father and his father’s double, and was at first unable to 
| tell, lite the Irishman, which was not the other. 


us 


t If we do not venture to expunge this ‘* traveller's story” from these interesting me- 
morial:, it is en account of the suggestion with which it concludes. It would make a 
| fine su.ject for sculpture.---Ep, C. J 
i 


THE BLACK MASK. 
A LEGEND OF HUNGARY. 

* Asthe Danube approaches the ancient city of Buda, it traverses a vast and 
almost uninhabited plain, surrounded upon every side by rude and barren moun- 
tains ‘This tract, thickly wooded with forest trees of great age and size, has 
| beencalled the “Black Forest” of Hungary, and has been long celebrated as the 
| resort of the wild boar and the elk, driven by winter to seek a ghelter and cover 

which they would in vain look for upon the rocky and steep mountains around : 

ther, for ai least five months of every year, might daily be heard the joyous call 
of the jager horn, and at night, around the blazing fires of the bivovac, might 
| par ies of hunters be seen carousing and relating the dangers of the chase. But 
when Once the hunting season was past, the gloom and desolation of this wild 
| waste Was unbroken by any sound save the shrill cry of the vultures. or the 
sceam of the wood squirrel as he sprang from bough to bough, for the footsteps 
of the traveller never trod this valley, which seemed as if shut out by nature 
from all intercourse with the remainder of the world. Hunting had been for 
vears the only occupation of the few who inhabited it, and the inacessible cha- 
icter of the mountains had long contributed to preserve it for them from the 
ntrusion of others; but at length the chase became the favourite pastime of the 
noblesse of Austria as wel! as Hungary : and to encourage a taste for the “ mimic 
fight,” as it has been not inaptly termed, the example of the reigning monarch 
greatly contributed. Not a little tain of his skill and proficiency im every bold 
exercise, he often took the lead in the exercise himself, and would 
and even months away, joyfully enduring all the dangers and hard- 

ships of a hunter’s life, and by his own daring stimulate others to feats of diffi- 
cult and hardy enterprise. Some there however, who thought they saw in 
this more than a mere fondness for a hunter's life, and looked on it, with reason 
>} that, by bringing the nobles of the 
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two nations more closely into contact, nearer intimacy, and eventually, friend- 
ships would spring up and eradicate that feeling of jealousy with which as rivals 
they had not ceased to regard each other. 

It was the latter end of December of the year 1754; the sun had gone down 
and the shadows of night were fast falling upon this dreary valley, whilst upon 
the cold and piercing blast were borne masses of snow-drift and sleet, and the 
low wailing of the night wind foreboded the approach of a storm, that a solitary 
wanderer was vainly endeavouring to disentangle himself from the low brush- 
wood, which heavy and snow-laden, obstructed him at every step. Often he 
stood, and putting his horn to his lips, blew till the forest rang again with the 
sound, but nothing responded to his call save the dull and ceaseless roar of the 
Danube, which poured along its thundering flood, amid huge masses of broken 
ice er frozen snow, which rent from their attachment to the banks, were carried 
furiously along by the current of the river. ' ' 

To the bank of the Danube, the wanderer had long directed his steps, guided 
by the noise of the stream; he had determined to follow its guidance to the 
nearest village where he might rest for the night. After much clifficulty, he 
reached the bank, and the moon which hitherto had not shone, now suddenly 
broke forth and showed the stranger to be young and athletic ; his figure which 
was tal] and commanding, was arrayed in the ordinary hunting dress of the 
period ; he wore a green frock or kurtha, which, trimmed with fur, was fastened 
at the waist by a broad strap of black leather ; from this was suspended his jagd 
messer, or couteau de chasse, the handle and hilt of which were of silver richly 
chased and ornamented; around his neck hung a small bugle, also of silver, and 
these were the only parts of his equipment which bespoke him to be of rank, 
save that air of true born nobility which no garb, however homely, can effectually 
conceal. His broad leafed bonnet with its dark o’erhanging herons feathers, 
concealed the upper part of his face : but the short and curved moustacho which 
graced his upper lip, told that he was either by birth Hungarian, or one who from 
motives of policy had adopted this national peculiarity to court favour in the eyes 
of Joseph, who avowed his preference for that country on every occasion. ‘The 
first object that met his eyes as he looked anxiously around for some place of 
refuge from that storm, which long impending, was already about to break forth 
with increased violence, was the massive castle of Cfervitzen, whose battlement- 
ed towers rose high above the trees on the opposite side of the Danube ; be- 
tween, however, roared the river, with the impetuosity of a mountain torrent, 
amid huge fragments of ice, which were either held by their attachinent to rocks 
in the channel, or borne along till dashed to pieces by those sharp reefs so fre- 
quent in this part of the stream ; he shuddered as he watched the fate of many 
a ledge of ice or snow now smoothly gliding on, and in the next moment shivered 
into ten thousand pieces, and lost in the foam and surge of “ the dark rolling 
river.” He seemed long to weigh within himself the hazard of an attempt to 
cross the stream upon these floating islands with the danger of a night passed in 
the forest ; for he now knew too well, no village lay within miles of him. But 
at last he seemed to have taken his resolution; for, drawing his belt tightly 
around him and throwing back his jagd messer, lest it should impede the free 
play of his left arm, he seemed to prepare himself for the perilous undertaking 
—this was but the work of one moment—the next saw him advancing upon the 
broad ledge, which, frozen to the bank, stretched to a considerable distance in 
the stream. Now arrived at the verge of this came his first difficulty, for the 
passage was only to be accomplished by springing from island to island over the 
channe's of the river, which ran narrowly though rapidly between ;—the loud 
crashes which every moment interrupted the silence of the night, as each frag- 
ment broke upon the rocks before him, told too plainly what fate awaited jim, 
should he either miss his footing. or the ice break beneath his weight; in either 
case death would be inevitable. He once more looked back upon the dark 
forest he had left, and again seemed to hesitate ; ‘twas for an instant—with a 
bold spring he cleared the channel. No time was, however, given him to look 
back on the danger he had passed: for scarcely had his feet reached their 
landing place, than the ice yielding to the impulse of his fall, gave way 
and separated with a loud crash from its connection with the remaining mass, 
and in an instant was flying down the stream, carrying him along with it— 
unconscious of all around, he was borne onward—the banks on either side seem- 
ed to fly past him with the speed of lightning, and the sound of the river now 
fell upon his ear like the deep rolling of artillery; and from this momentary 
stupor, he only awoke to look forward to a death as certain as it was awful. 
The rocks upon which the icebergs were dashed and shivered to atoms as they 
struck, were already within sight. Another moment and all would be over ;— 
he thought he heard already the rush of the water as the waves closed above his 
head—in an agony of despair he turned and looked on every side to catch some 
object of hope or assistance. As he floated on, between him and the rock upon 
which the castle stood, now coursed a narrow channel, but yet too broad to think 
of clearing with a single leap. Along this came a field of ice, wheeling in all 
the eddies of the river; he saw that yet he might be saved—the danger was 
dreadfal, but still no time was now left to think—he dashed his hunting spear 
towards the floating mass, and with the strength which desperation only can give, 
threw himself as if on a leaping pole, and cleared both the channels in a spring. 
As he fell almost lifelesson the bank, he saw the fragment he so lately had trusted 
to, rent into numberless pieces—-his strength failed, and he sank back upon the 
rock. How long he thus lay he knew not; and when he again looked up, all 
was wrapt in darkness; the moon had gone down, and nothing recalled him toa 
sense of his situation save the dull monotonous roaring of the Danube, which 
poured its flood quite close to where he lay. 

Light now gleamed brightly from the windows of the castle above him, and he 
felt fresh courage as he thought a place of refuge was so near; and although 
stunned by the violence of the shock with which he fell, and half frozen by the 
cold ice which had been his bed, he made towards the drawbridge. This, to his 
surprise, was already lowered—and the wide gates lay open. As he passed 
along, he met no one—he at length reached a broad stair; ascending this, the 
loud tones of many voices met his ear—he opened a door which stood before him, 
and entered the apartment when the family now were assembled at supper. 

The possessor of the baronial schloss of Cfervitzen, was one of the last rem- 
nants of the feudal system in Hungary; and to whom, neither the attractions of 
a court, nor yet the high rank and favour so lavishly bestowed upon his country- 
men—were inducements strong enough to withdraw him from that wild and 
dreary abode, where he had passed his youth and his manhood, and now adhered 
to in his old age, with an attachment which length of years had not rendered less 
binding. ‘The only companion of his solitude was a daughter, upon whom he 
heaped all that fondness and affection which the heart estranged from all the 
world can bestow upon one. She was indeed, all that most sanguine wishes 
could devise ; beautiful as the fairest of a nation celebrated for the loveliness of 
its women, and endowed with all the warmth of heart and susceptibility of her 
country. Of the world she was ignorant as a child, and long Jearned to think 
that the mountains which girt their broad valley, enclosed all that was worth 
knowing or loving in it. 

Hospitality has not in Hungary attained the rank of a virtue, it is merely the 
characteristic of a nation. Shelter is so often required and afforded to the deso- 
late wanderer, through vast and almost uninhabited tracts of mountain and forest, 
that the arrival of a stranger at the evening meal of a family, would create but 
little surprise among its members, and in the present instance, the intruder 
might, had he so wished it, have supped and rested for the night and gone out on 
his journey on the morrow, without one question as to whence he came or whi- 
ther he should go. 

But such evidently was not his intention, for either not understanding, or, if 
he understood, not caring to comply with the hints which were given him, to 
seat himself below the daés, he boldly advanced to the upper end of the apart- 
ment, where the baron and his daughter were seated upon a platform slightly 
elevated above the surrounding vassals and bondsmen, who were asseiabled in 
considerable numbers. ‘The stranger did not wait until the baron had adtressed 
him, but at once said, ‘The Graf von Sobenstein claims your hospitality here, 
baron ; hunting with the imperial suite I lost my way in the forest, and unable 
to regain my companions, I esteem myself fortunate to have reached such an 
asylum.” ‘To this speech, which was made in the Hungarian language, the 
baron replied by welcoming after the friendly fashion of this country: and then 
added, in a somewhat severe tone; “ A Hungarian, I suppose.”—* 4 Hungarian 
by birth,” answered the count, colouring deeply, ‘but an Austrian by title.” 
To this there succeeded a short pause, when the baron again said, “* You were 
hunting with the emperor—how crossed you the Danube?! no boat could stem 
the current now.” The count, evidently offended at the question of his host re- 
plied, coldly, “On the drift ice."—*On the drift!” cried the baron, aloud. 
“On the drift ice!” echoed his daughter, who had hitherto sat a silent, though 
attentive listener to the dialogue. The count, who had all along spoken with 
the air of a superior to one beneath him in rank and station, deigned not to enter 
into any explanation of a feat, the bold daring of which warranted incredulity 
This awkward feeling of some moments duration was dispelled by the entrance 
of a vassal, who came in haste to inform the baron, that some person who had 
left the opposite shore of the Danube, had been carried down upon the drift ; he 
had ever since been in search of him along the bank, below the rocks, but in 
vain. This was enough—the count repressed the rising feeling of anger that 
his own short and startling assertion should be questioned, and suffered the baron 
to press him down upon a seat beside him, and soon forget, amid the kind in- 
quiries ef the baron’s daughter, his former cold and distant demeanour; he gra- 
dually became more and more free and unconstrained in manner ; and at last so 
effectually had the frank and hospitable air of the baron, and the more bewitch- 
ing narveté and simplicity of his daughter gained upon the good opinion of their 
guest, that throwing off his reserve, a feeling evidently more the result of educa- 
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fair Adela, by telling of fétes and gay carnivals in Vienna, to all of which, though 
an utter stranger, she felt a strong and lively interest in, when narrated by one 
so young and handsome, as he who now sat beside her. He also knew many of 
the baron’s old friends and acquaintances, who had taken up their residence at 
the Austrian court; and thus conversing happily together, when the hour of 
separation for the night arrived, they parted pleased with each other, and inwardly 
rejoicing at the event which had brought about the meeting. 

On the following morning the count rose early, and quite refreshed from the 
toils of the preceding day, descended to the breakfast room; the family had not 
as yet assembled, and Adela was sitting alone in the recess of a window which 
overlooked the Danube ; ashe approached and saluted her, she seemed scarcely 
able to rouse herself from some deep reverie in which she appeared to have 
fallen ; and after briefly*bidding him ‘* Good morning,” laconically asked, “ Can it 
be that you crossed the stream there?” at the same moment pointing to where 
the river rolled on beneath them, in waves of white and toiling foam. ‘The count 
sat down beside her, and narrated his entire adventure, from the time he had lost 
sight of his companions ; and so earnestly did she listen and he speak, that they 
were unaware of the entrance of the baron, who had twice saluted the count, 
and was now heard for the first time, as be entreated him to defer his departure 
for that day at least, pleading the impossibility of venturing on leaving the castle 
in so dreadful a storm of snow and wind. To this request, warmly seconded by 
Adela, the count gladly acceded: ere long the baron commended his guest to the 
care of his daughter, and left the room. 

To Adela, who was unacquainted with all the forms of “the world,” and knew 
not any impropriety in the advances she made towards intimacy with her new ac- 
quaintance—-for she felt none—her only aim was to render his imprisonment less 
miserable, and enable him to while away the hours of a winter day with fewer 
feelings of ennui and weariness than otherwise. It will notthen be wondered at 
if the day passed rapidly over, her songs and legends of her native land, found in 
him an impassioned and delighted listener, and, ere he knew it, he was perfectly 
captivated by one of whose very existence but a few hours before he was per- 
fectly ignorant. 

It was evident that he felt as flattery, the frank and intimate tone she assumed 
towards him, and knew not that she would have treated any other similarly situated 
with the same unsuspecting and friendly demeanour. It was then witha feeling 
of sorrow, he watched the coming of evening. ‘Ina few hours more,” thought 
he, “and | shall be far away, and no more spoken of or remembered, than as 
one of the many who came and went again.” The evening passed happily as the 
day had done, and they separated; the count having promised not to leave the 
castle the following day until noon, when the baron should accompany him, and 
see him safely on the road to Vienna. 

The hour of leave-taking at length arrived, and amid the bustle and prepara- 
tion for departure, the count approached a small tower, which opening from one 
of the angles of the apartments served, in time of warfare, to protect that part 
of the building, but which had been devoted to the more peaceful office of a 
lady’s boudoir. Here was Adela sitting, her head resting on her hand, and her 
whole appearance divested of that gay and buoyant character which had been 
peculiarly her own; she rose as he came forward, and glancing at his cap, which 
he held on one arm, took hold of his hand, and endeavoured as carelessly as pos- 
sible to allude to his departure: but her heart failed, and her low trembling voice 
betrayed her feeling when she asked—* Will you then leave us so suddenly ?” 
The count muttered something, in which the words—* the emperor—long ab- 
sence—Vienna,” were alone audible, and pressing closely that hand, which since 
he last touched it, had never left his, seated himself beside her. ‘There was a 
silence fur some moments, they would both willingly have spoken, and felt their 
minutes were few, but their very endeavours rendered the difficulty greater; at 
length, drawing her more closely to him, as he placed one arm round her, he 
asked—* W ou then soon forget me—shall I be no more recollected !’’"—* No, 
no ;”’ said she, interrupting him, hurriedly ; “ But will you return, as you have al- 
ready promised ?”—* I do intend, but then—’’—*“ What then?” cried she, after 
a pause, expecting he would finish his sentence. He seemed but a moment to 
struggle with some strong feeling, and at last spoke as if he had made up his 
mind to adecided and fixed resolve. ‘It were better you knew all—I cannot 
—that is—I may not—”—her eyes grew tearful as he spoke—he looked—-then 
added—* I will return—at all hazards—but first promise to wear this for my 
sake, it wasa present from the emperor ; saying which, and unfastening the 
breast of his kurtka, he took from round his neck a gold chain to which was fas- 
tened a seal ring bearing the initial J; ‘* Wear this,” said he, ‘at least till we 
meet again ;” for she hesitated, and needed the qualification he made, of its 
being one day restored, ere she accepted so valuable a present. 

A servant now entered to say that the baron was already mounted and waiting ; 
their adieus were soon spoken, and the next instant the horses were heard gal- 
lopping over the causeway which led towards the road to Vienna. She gazed 
after them till the branches of the dark wood closed around them, and then saw 
them no more. The baron returned not till late in the evening, and spoke only 
of the day's sport, and merely once alluded to the stranger, and that but passing- 














tion and habit, than natural, he became lively and animated—delighted his host 
by hunting adventures, and stories of the mistakes and awkward feats of the 
Austrian nobles in the field, (a grateful theme to a Hungarian,) and captivated the 


ly ; the following day came, and there was nothing to convince her that the two 
preceding ones had not been as a dream ; so rapidly had they passed, and yet so 
many events seemed crowded into this short space. The chain she wore alone 
remained, to assure her of the reality of the past. 

Days, weeks, and even months, rolled on, and although the count had promised 
to write, yet no letter ever reached them, and now the winter was long past and 
it was already midsummer when the baron and his daughter were strolling one 
evening along a narrow path which flanked the Danube. It was the hour of 
sunset, and all was quiet and peaceful as the grave ; the very birds were hushed 
upon the boughs, and no sound was heard save the gentle ripple of that 
river whose treacherous surface so lately was borne on with the dread roar- 
ing of a cataract. As they watched the curling eddies broken upon the rocks, 
and then floating in bubbles so silently, they stood by the spot where, months be- 
fore, the stranger had crossed the Danube. ‘I wonder,” said the Baron, “that 
he never wrote. Did he not promise todo so?” ‘ Yés,” replied she, “he did; 
but at the same time spoke of the possibility of his absence from Vienna, per- 
haps with his regiment, which was, I believe, in Gritz. And then, too, we know 
the courier to Buda is not too punctual in his visits to our valley.”—* And, in 
short,”’ said the Baron, “ you could find at least a hundred reasons for your friend 
not keeping his promise, rather than for a moment suspect the real one—that he 
has forgottenus. Ah, my poor child, I fear you know not how little, such a 
meeting as ours was, willimpress the mind of one who lives in courts and camps, 
the favoured and honoured of his sovereign. The titled Graf of Austria will 
think, if he ever even returns to the circumstance in his memory, that he did the 
poor Hungarian but too much honour, when he accepted of his hospitality. 
And—but stop—did you not see a horseman cross the glen there, and then enter 
yonder coppice! There !—there he is again !—I see him now plainly. It is the 
Austrian courier, coming, perhaps, to refute all I have been telling you. 
sure he brings tidings from Vienna, by taking that path.” 

The rider to whom their attention was now directed, was seen advancing at 
the full speed of his horse, and but a few seconds elapsed ere he emerged from 
the trees. Although at first his course had been directed to the castle, it was 
now evident he made for the place where the father and daughter stood in breath- 
less anxiety for his arrival. As he came nearer, they could see that he wore the 
deeply-slouched hat and long flowing cloak of a courier. Then was there no 
doubt of his being one. He drew nearer and nearer, and never slackened his 
pace, till within a few yards of the place where they awaited him ; then throwing 
off his hat and cloak, he sprang from his horse, and flew into their arms. It was 
the Count himself. Exclamations of surprise and delight burst from both, and, 
amid a thousand welcomes, they took the path back to the castle. Questioning 
and reproaching for forgetfulness, with an interest which too plainly told how 
dearly the inquirer felt the implied neglect, with many a heartfelt confession of 
Joy at the present meeting, filled up the hours till they retired for the night. 

When the Count found himself alone in his chamber, he walked hurriedly to 
and fro, his hands clasped, and his brow knitted; his whole air bespeaking the 
feelings of one labouring under some great mental agitation. At length he 
threw himself upon his bed ; but when morning broke, he rose weary and unre- 
freshed, and had to plead fatigue to the Baron, as an excuse for not accompany- 
ing him on an intended excursion for that day. Another reason might also have 
influenced the Count—Adela was again his companion for the entire day; and 
amid many a kind inquiry for his health, and hopes but half expressed, that his 
present stay would recruit his strength and vigour, she plainly shewed, if forget- 
fulness had existed on either side, it could not have been laid to her charge. It 
was also plain that his feeling for her, if not already love, was rapidly ripening 
into it :—and yet there came ever across him some thoughts that at once damped 
the very praise he spoke to her, and chilled the warm current of affection with 
which he answered her questions. The day passed, however, but too rapidly, and 
another followed it, like in all things, save that every hour which brought them 
together, seemed but to render them dearer to each other. They rode, they 
walked, they sang, they read together; and it may be conjectured how rapidly 
the courtly address and polished mind of the Count gained upon one so suscepti- 
ble, and so unpractised in the world; and in fact, ere the first week of his stay 
passed over, she loved—and more—confessed to him her love. ; 

Had she been at all skilled in worldly knowledge, she would have seen that 
her lover did not receive her confession of attachment with all the ardour with 
which he might have heard such an avowal—and from one so fair, so young, and 
so innocent. But, even as it was, she thought him more thoughtful than usual at 
the moment. He had been standing, leaning upon her harp—she had ceased 
playing—and he now held her hand within his own ; as he pressed for some ac- | 
knowledgment of her feelings for him :—but when she gave it, he scarcely pres- 
sed the hand which trembled as she spoke ; and letting it drop, he walked ‘slowly 
to a window, and beveiled his face within his hands for some minutes. When 
he returned again to her side, he appeared endeavouring to calm his troubled 
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mind, and suppress some sad thoughts which seemed to haunt him like spirits of 
evil:—he looked kindly on her, and she was happy once more. . 
Such was the happy term of their lives, that they felt nut the time rolling 
over. A second week was already drawing to a close. As they were one morn- 
ing preparing for an excursion into the forest, a servant entered, to announce the 
arrival of a courier from Vienna, with letters for the count. He seemed very 
much agitated at the intelligence, and apologizing to Adela, and promising to re- 
turn at once, he ordered that the courier sbould be shewn into his apartment. 
As he entered the room a few moments after, the courier was seen to Issue from 
the portals of the castle, and at the top of his speed, take the ruad to Vienna. 
The Count had evidently heard disagreeable tidings, and strove in vain to con- 
ceal the agitation he laboured under. ‘ No bad news from Vienna, I hope,” 
said she :—‘ has any thing occurred to trouble you there?” ‘I am recalled,” 
said he, hastily; -‘ ordered, I know not where—perhaps to Poland. However, 
I am expected to join immediately.” ‘ But you will not do so!” said the inno- 
cent girl, passionately—‘ you will not go!” “* How am I to help it !” answered 
he. ‘Have you not told me,” said she, “a thousand times, that the Emperor 
was your friend—that he loved you, and would serve you !—Will he not give you 
leave of absence !—Oh, if he willnot hear you, let me entreat him. I will go 
myself to Vienna—I will myself tell him all.—I will fall at his feet, and beseech 
him; and if ever an Hungarian girl met with favour in the eyes of a monarch 
who loves her nation, he will not refuse me.’ ‘ Adela,” said he, * do not 
speak thus :—I must go—but I hope to obtain the leave myself. Come, cheer 
up. You know you may trust me. You believed me once before—did I de- 
ceive you !—Pledge me but your word not to forget me—to be my own when | 
return—.” ‘I swear it,” cried she, falling upon his neck, ‘ nothing but death 
shall change me, if even that—and if I ever cease to feel for you as I do at this 
moment, you shall hear it from my own lips. But let us not speak of that. You 
will come,—is it not so? and we shall again be happy; and you will never 
leave me then.” As she spoke these words, she looked into his face with a 
sad smile, while the tears trickled fast down her cheek, and fell upon his shoul- 
der. 
He pressed her hand, and tried to soothe her, but in vain. At last he made 
one desperate effort, and pressing her to his bosom, kissed her cheek, and, bid- 
ding a long and last adieu, he hurried from the apartment :—his horse stood 
saddled at the door—he sprang to his seat, and was soon far from the Schloss. 
With the departure of him she loved, all happiness seemed to have fled. The 
places she used with him to visit, in their daily excursions, on foot or horseback, 
served only to call up recollections of the past, and render her present solitude 
more lonely than she had ever felt; and after weeks of anxious expectancy, 
when neither letters nor any other tidings of the Count arrived, her health gra- 
dually declined—her cheek grew pale, her eye lustreless, and her step infirm ; 
while her low sad voice told too plainly, the wreck of her worldly happiness had 
been accomplished ; and all the misery of hope deferred burst on her whose path 
had, until now, been only among flowers, and whose young heart had never 
known grief. ‘The summer into the autumn flowed, and the winter came ; and 
another summer was already at hand; and yet he never returned: and already 
the finger of grief had laid its heavy and unerring touch upon her frame. No 
longer was she what she had been; and her altered appearance at last attracted 
the attention of her father, who had continued to think her illness but momenta- 
ry, but now awoke to the sad feeling, that she was dangerously ill, perhaps dy- 
ing, and with all the agony of one who felt that he had neglected too long an im- 
portant duty, he determined no longer to delay, but at once set out for Vienna, 
where medical aid could be procured ; and if the gentle and balmy airs of Italy 
could avail aught, they could at once travel southward. She was perfectly pas- 
sive to the proposed excursion; and if she had any objections, the thought that 
she might hear some intelligence of her lover, would have overcome them all ; 
so that, ere many days elapsed, they had arrived in the Austrian capital Vienna 
was at this tume the scene of every species of festivity and rejoicing. ‘That court 
had just returned from an excursion to Carlsbad; and all ranks, from the proud 
noble to the humble bourgeois, vied in their endeavours to welcome a monarch, 
who had already given rise to the greatest expectations. Balls, redoutes, and 
masquerades, with all the other pleasures of a carnival, formed the only occupa- 
tion, and the only theme of conversation, throughout the city. The Baron and 
his daughter, however, little sympathizing in a joy so strongly in contrast to the 
sad occasion which led them thither, sought and found an hotel, outside the bar- 
rier, where they might remain unknown and unmolested, as long as they should 
think proper to remain in the capital. 
They had not been many days in their new abode, when tempted one morning 
by the fineness of the weather ; and Adela feeling herself somewhat better, they 
strolled as far as the Prater; but on reaching it, they were much disappointed in 
their expectation of quiet and seclusion, for all Vienna seemed assembled there to 
witness a grand review of the troops, at which the emperor was to be present ; 
they, therefore, at once determined on retracing their steps, and endeavour, it 
possible, to reach the city before the troops should have left it. With this inten- 
tion they were hastening onward, and had already reached the open space where 
the troops usually manceuvred, when they stood for some minutes attracted by 
the beauty of the scene ; for already heavy masses of cavalry and artillery were 
to be seen as they slowly emerged from the dark woods around, taking up their 
respective stations upon the field. Half regretting to lose so splendid a specta- 
cle, they were again turning to proceed, when a young officer galloping up to the 
spot where they now stood, informed the Baron, that a traileur regiment was 
about to take up that position on the field, and requested with great politeness, 
that he would accept for himself and his daughter, seats upon a platform with 
some of his friends, from which, without danger or inconvenience they might wit- 
ness the review : this invitation politely urged, as well as the fact, that they 
could not now hope to reach the city without encountering the crowds of soldiery 
and people induced them to accede, and ere many minutes elapsed they were 
seated on the balcony. 
The field now rapidly filled. Column after column of infantry poured in, and 
the very earth seemed to shake beneath the dense line of cuirassiers, who, with 
their long drooping cloaks of white looking like the ancient Templars, rode past 
in a smart trot—their attention now was, however, suddenly turned from those 
to another part of the field, where a dense crowd of people were seen to issue 
from one of the roads which led through the park, and as they broke forth into 
the plain, the air was rent with a tremendous shout, followed the moment after by 
the deafening roar of the artillery, and while the loud cry of “‘ Der Kaiser,” 
* Leb der Kaiser,’ rose to the skies from thousands of his subjects—the gor- 
geous housings and golden panoply of the Hungarian hussars, who formed the 
body guard, were seen caracalling upon their beautiful ‘ shimmels,” (such is the 
term given them) and in the midst of them rode the emperor himself, conspicuous 
even there for the address and elegance of his horsemanship. 
The cavalcade had now reached the balcony where the baron and his daughter 
were sitting; there it halted for several minutes. ‘The emperor seemed to be 
paying his respects to some ladies of the court who were there, and they were 
sufficiently near to observe that he was uncovered while he spoke ; but yet, could 
not clearly discern his features. Adda’s heart beat high as she thought of one 
who might at that moment be among the train; for she knew that he was the 
personal friend of the emperor and his favourite aid-de-camp. The cavalcade 
now was slowly advancing, and stood within a few paces of where she was ; but 
at the same time being totally concealed from her view by the rising up of those 
who sat beside her, in their anxiety to behold the emperor. She now, however, 
rose and leaned forward; but no sooner had she looked than she, with a lou! 
ery, fell fainting back into the arms of her father. The suddenness of the adven- 
ture was such, that the baron had not even yet seen the emperor, and coukl but 
half catch the meaning of her words as she dropped lifeless upon his neck.—He 
had been but too often of late a witness to her frequent faintings to be much alarm- 
ed now ; and he at once attributed her present weakness to the heat and excite- 
ment of the moment. Now, however, she showed no sign of recovering sensi- 
bility, but lay cold and motionless where she had fallen at first, surrounded by a 
great number ef persons anxiously professing aid and assistance; for it was no 
sooner perceived that they were strangers, than carriages were offered on all sides 
to convey them home, and glad to avail himself of such a civility at the moment, 
the baron disengaged himself from the crowd, and carried the still lifeless girl to a 
carriage. 
| During the entire way homeward, she lay in his arms speechless and cold—she 
| answered him not as he called her by the most endearing names; and at last he 
began to think he never again should hear her voice, when she slowly raised her 
| eyes and gazed on him with a wild and vacant stare—she passed her hands across 
her forehead several times, as if endeavouring to recollect some horrid and 
frightful dream ; and then muttering some low and indistinct sound, sank back 
| into her former insensibility. 
When they reached home, medical aid was procured ; but ‘twas too plain the 
lovely girl had received some dreadful mental shock, and they knew not how to 
administer to her. She lay thus for two days, and on the morning of the third, as 
| the heart-broken and wretched father who had never left her bedside, gazed upon 
the wreck of his once beauteous child—the warm tears falling fast upon her 
what was his joy to discover symptoms of returning animation. She 





her father’s neck, and smiling, drew him gently towards her—with what an ee- 
stacy of joy he watched the signals of recovering life ; and as he knelt to kiss 
her, he poured fourth his delight in almost incoherent terms. As consciousness 
gradually returned, he told her of her long trance, and of his parental fears. He 
told her of his determination that she should mix in the gaities of the capital ov 
her recovery, and said, that if she had been strong enough, that very evening she 
should accompany him to a grand masked ball given by the emperor to his sub- 
jects. Her face, which had hitherto been pale as marble, now suddenly became 


| suffused with an unnatural glow—a half suppressed shrick escaped her—the 


smile faded from her lips—her eyes gradually closed, and the pallid hue of death 
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again resumed its dominion. It was but a transient gleam. The hopes of the 
fond father were crushed to the earth, and the house becaine a scene of wailing 
and lamentation. Ss 

Since the review, Vienna continued the scene of every species of gaiety and 
dissipation. The Emperor was constantly on foot or horseback throughout the 

city, and nothing was wanting on his part to court popularity among all classes 
of his subjects ; and with this intention, a masquerade was to be given at the 
palace, to which all ranks were eligible; and great was the rejoicing In Vienna, 
as a markof such royal condescension and favour. The long-wished-for evening 
at length arrived, and nothing could equal the splendour of the scene. The mag- 
nificent saloon of the palace, lighted by its myriads of coloured lamps shone 
like a fairy palace, while no costume, from the rude garb of the wanderer through 
the plains of Norway, to the gorgeous display of oriental grandeur, were wanting 
to so delightful a spectacle. Here stood a proud Hungarian, in all the glitter of 
his embroidered pelisse and gold-tasseled boots ; and here a simply clad hunter 
from the Tyrol, with his garland of newly-plucked flowers in his bonnet ; while, 
ever and anon, the tall, melancholy, and dark-visaged Pole, strode by with all 
the proud bearing and lofty port, for which hiscountrymen are celebrated. There 
were bands of dancers from Upper Austria, and musicians from that land of 
song, Bohemia. The court had also, on this occasion, adopted the costume of 
various foreign nations. All beheld the sovereign, and could address him, as he, 
in compliance with etiquette, was obliged to remain unmasked. 

As the evening advanced, he seized a moment to leave the saals, and habit 
himself indomino; under which disguise, after many ludicrous recontres with 
his friends, he was leaning listlessly against a pillar near where a number of 
Hungarian peasants were dancing, Their black velvet boddices so tightly laced 
with bright chains of silver, and blood-red calpacks, reminded him of having 

‘seen such before. ‘The train of thoughts thus excited, banished all recollection 
of the scene around him :—the musie and the dance he no longer minded, All 
passed unheeded before his eyes; and, lost in reverie, he stood in complete ab- 
straction. A vision of his early days came over him; and not last, but mingling 
with his dream of all beside, the image of one onee dearly loved! He heaved a 
deep-drawn sigh, and was about to leave the spot, and drown all recollection in 
the dissipation of the moment, when he was accosted by one whom he had not 
before seen. Considering her, perhaps, as one of the many who were indulging 
in the badinage and gaiety of the place, he wished to pass on; but then there 
was that in the low plaintive tone in which she spoke, that chained him to the 
spot. The figure was dressed in deep black ; the heavy folds of which concealed 
the formof the wearer as perfectly as did the black hood and mask her face and 
features. She stood for a moment silently before him, and then said, “Can the 
heart of him whom thousands rejoice to call their own, be sac amid a scene like 
this?” 

‘‘ What mean you!” cried he. ‘ How knew you me?” 

‘* How knew I thee ?” she repeated in a low melancholy tone. 

There was something in the way these few words were uttered, which chilled 
his very life’s blood; and yet he knew not wherefore. Wishing, however, to 
rally his spirits, he observed, with an assnmed carelessness, ‘* My thoughts had 
rambled far from hence, and I was thinking of—” 

“Of those you had long forgotten—is it not '”’ said the mask. 

“How!” eried he; “what means this? You have roused me to a state of 
frightful uncertainty, and I must know more of you ere we part.” 

“That shall you do,” said the mask ; “but my moments are few, and I would 
speak with you alone.” Saying which she led the way, and he followed to a 
small cabinet, which leading off one angle of the salon, descended into a secluded 
court-yard of the palace. A single carriage now stood at the entrance, and as 
the emperor entered a small remote apartment, the thought of some deception 
being practised on him, made him resolve not to leave the palace. The Mask 
was now standing beside a marble table, a small lamp the only light of the apart- 
ments. She turned her head slowly round as if to see if any one wasa listener 
to their interview ; on perceiving that they were alone, she laid her hand gently 
upon his arm:—he shuddered from some indescribable emotion as he felt the 
touch; but spoke not. There was a silence of some moments. “I have come 
to keep my promise,” said the Mask in the same low voice in which she at first | 
addressed him. ‘ What promise have you made?” said the emperor, agitated ; | 
‘**T can bear this no longer.” ‘Stay! stop!” cried she gently ; and the voice in | 
which that word was uttered thrilled to his inmost heart: it was a voice well- | 
known but long forgotten | 

* To keep a promise am I come—bethink thee, is there no debt of uttered 
vows unpaid then? Have you all now you ever wished for, ever hoped ?” 

He groaned deeply. 

* Alas!” he exclaimed involuntarily, ‘that I could be spared that thought! I | 
do remember one—but ~ 

“Then hear me, false-hearted |! She who once loved thee, loves thee no more 
her vows are broken—broken as her heart. She has redeemed her pledge—fare 
well!” and the voice with which the word was uttered faltered and died away in 
almost a whisper. 

He stood entranced—he spoke not—moved not: the hand which leaned 
upon his arm now fell listlessly beside him, and the Mask made a gesture of 
departure. 

“Stay!” cried he. ‘“ Not so—you leave not thus. Let me know who you 
are, and why you come thus?’ and he lifted his hand to withdraw her mask by 
force. But she suddenly stept back, and waving him back with one hand, said 
in a low and hollow voice, “Twere better you saw me not. Ask it not, I pray 
you, Sir, for your own sake, ask it not—my last, my only prayer !’’ and she again 
endeavoured to pass hin as he stood between her and the small door which led 
towards the court-yard. 

“You go not hence, till I have seen you unveil,”’-he said in a voice of in- 
creased agitation 

The mask then lifting the lamp which stood by with one hand, with the other 
threw back the hood which concealed her face. He beheld her—he knew her 
—she was his own, lost, betrayed Adela—not as he first found her ; but pale, 
pale as the marble by which she stood—her lips colourless ; and her eye beamed 
on him lustreless and cold as the grave, of which she seemeda tenant. The 
great king was a miserable heart-stricken man—he trembled—turned—and fell 
fainting to the ground ! 

When he recovered he threw his eyes wildly around, as if to see some one 
whom he could not discover. He listened—all was silent, save the distant 
sounds of festivity and the hum of gladsome voices. Pale and distracted he 
rushed from the spot, and summoning to his own apartment a few of his confi- 
dentials, he related to them his adventure from its commencement. In aninstant 
a strict search was set on foot. Many had seen the Mask, though none spoke to 
her; and no one could tell when or how she had disappeared. ‘The emperor at 
last bethought him of the carriage which stood at the door—it was gone. Some 
thought it had been a trick played off on one so celebrated for fearlessness as 
the emperor. Accordingly, many took the streets which led from the court- 
yard and terminated in the Augustine kirch and monastery. This way only 
could the carriage have gone ; and they had not proceeded far when the rattling 
of the wheels met their ears—they listened, and as it came nearer, found it was 
the same carriage which stood at the portal. The driver was interrogated as to 
where he had been. He told them that a mask, dressed in black, had left the 
Saal, and bid him drive to the church of the Augustine, and that he had seen her 
enter an hotel adjacent. 

The emperor, accompanied by two friends masked, bent their steps to the 
hotel. He inquired of the inmates, and then learnt his vicinity to his noble and 
ill-requited Hungarian host, and his loved and lost Adela. Few, however hum- 
ble, would at that moment have exchanged state with the monarch of Austria 
and Hungary, for remorse bound him down like a stricken reed. 

‘* Lead me to the baron,” he cried hastily, unable to bear the weight of re- 
collection. 

The man shook his head. ‘Noble sir,” said he, “the baron lies on a bed of 
sickness : since this morning he has uttered no word; I fear he will never rise 
again 

‘His daughter—lead me to her—quick !” 

“ Alas, sir, she died this morning '” 

“Liar! slave!” cried the emperor, in a paroxysm of grief and astonishment, 
“but an hour since I saw her living! Dare not tamper with me '!" 

The man started incredulously, and pointed to the staircase, and taking « lamp 
he beckoned him to follow. He led the way in silence up the broad staircase 
and through the long corridor, until he stopped at a door which he gently opened, 
and making the sign of the cross, entered the room—they followed. The apart- 
ment was lighted with wax-lights, and at one extremety, on a large couch, laid 
two females buried in sleep. At the other end was a bed with the curtains 








Years rolled on. The old baron and his daughter slept side by side in the 
cemetery of St. Augustine’s monastery. ‘They left no kindred ; he was the last 
of his race ; and the old castle on the Danube soon fel! into decay, and became 
anoutlaw’sden. The emperor recovered in time his gaiety amidst the blandish- 
ments of his court; but as often as the season of the chase returned, his 
nobles remarked that he was never more the same light-hearted and reckless 
sportsman. Few knew why; but the associations were too strong—he could 
never banish from his mind the parting look of her who he had first met in the 
dark forests of Hungary. 
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Church Reform Biil.—The Sun newspaper states thata Clergyman of the 
Established Church, remarkable for his lively sallies of wit, and his late exer- 
tions in the cause of Reform, has been instructed by Ministers to submit to the 
Cabinet a Bill, which, without materially affecting the rights of the present in- 
cumbents, or derogating from the fair digmity and influence of the Church, will 
reduce the salaries of the higher order of the Clergy, and amend the tithe sys- 
tem. [The Rev. Sydney Smith is evidently here alluded to. He was a constant 
guest at Earl Grey’s table when his Lordship’s time was less devoted to the pub- 
lic service. ] 

The three bachelor Marquesses, Hastings, Lothian, and Abercorn, have been 
married within the year. There remains only the young Marquess of Water- 
ford, and, by courtesy, the Marquesses of Douro and Douglas. 

It is asserted, that two works from the pen of the lamented Sir Walter, “ The 
Knighis of Malta,” and “ Pizarro, a tale of the Abruzzi,” are preparing for pub- 
lication. We have understood, on the contrary, that the compositions attempted 
by our great novelist during his tour in Italy, not being deemed answerable in 
character to his reputation, were carefully destroyed by his family, in noble dis- 
regard to everything but the fame of their illustrious relative. 

There are eight-and-thirty years’ difference in age between the eldest and 
youngest child of the Duke of Bedford ;—and twenty-four years between 
the young Marchioness of Abercorn and her brother, the Marquess of ‘Tavis- 
tock. 

‘Townsend one day accosted a popular nobleman, by whom he was much no- 
ticed, with the following pithy allusion to one of the parties at the Pavilion. 
“The Prince and I are going down to Brighton next week. We shall have a 
deuced pleasant party :—Bloomfield, Yarmouth, and I don’t know how many 
more.—All the best fellows in town.” 

The two great female diplomatists of the present day, the Princess Lieven 
and the Duchess of Dino, have, it is said, been particularly active during the last 
fortnight. One of these Ladies has received a hint that diplomacy does not, in 
these times, sit well upon a female ; but the hint has not been taken. Ear! Grey 
has been more than once annoyed by this species of interference. 

Prince Talleyrand’s application to business since his return from Paris has 
been almost incessant. Instead of rising, as he used to do, at twelve o'clock in 
the day, he is up at nine o’clock in the morning, and begins transacting business 
immediately. During the last weck he has twice been thus occupied until past 
three in the morning, scarcely taking any refreshment during the day, and yet 
suffering very little in health. The strengthof the Prince’s constitution is in- 
deed astonishing.—Court Journal, Dec. 

Mr Planta, the able and amiable ex-Secretary of the Treasury, is at his seat 
near Hastings, enjoying. what no man could enjoy in the turmoil of office—health 
and contentment.— Jb. 

ENIGMA.—FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
With one air two ships are driving ; 
Ten rowers at their ports are striving ; 
And, no coming danger fearing, 

A single pilot both is steering 
ANSWER. 
*Tis a player trying whether 
He can blow two flutes together. 

Russian Annual.—The first publication of an annual, has just taken place at 
St. Petersburgh. It is in German, and is ornamented with several attractive 
plates, amongst which are a representation of the gigantic Alexandrine Column, 
lately erected in the Russian metropolis, a view of Kuero, in Finland, a Finland 
Woman in her national costume, and views of Adrianople and the Mosque of 
Sultan Selim in that city. 

“ Why is a certain individual Of fasiionsble natariety, like to a Zoophyte,” 
asked the lively Lady D., of Mrs. N.?  ‘“ Because he has a stomach, and no 
brains,’’—replied the latter. 

We hear that the reception given to the Princess Victoria and Duchess of 
Kent, at Chatsworth, was of the most splendid deseription, and might compete 
with those by which the gallant Essex celebrated the visit of Queen Elizabeth 
at Kenilworth 

The effect of the southern sun, on our northern beauties was happily defined 
by Lady A. some years back, when the lovely Miss B. (now Madame D.) had 
passed two years there, andreturned to Paris fannée, if not flétrie, by the scorch- 
ing beams of an Italiansun. The witty Sexagénaire observed that ‘a hot house 
might be useful to foree young plants, but was sure to wither those that were 
already in bloom.” 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells gave a dinner to upwards of two hundred of 
his ¢ottage tenantry last week, on the completion of their seven years’ oc- 
cupancy 

The young Prince Otho, son of the King of Bavaria, has been formally re- 
cognised as King of Greece, by all the great European Powers. 

‘The Royal George steam-vesse] left the river on Saturday for Oporto, having 
on board thirty officers and three hundred men, under the command of a gentle- 
man who raised the battalion at his own expense. 

Bavaro-Grecian Medal.—On the occasion of Prince Otho’s accession to the 
infant throne of Greece, the Munich Mint has issued a dollar of the Empire, 
which bears on its face the protecting deity of Greece, presenting the Hellenic 
Crown to the young monarch. The subject is encompassed with the legend, 
“Otho, Prince of Bavaria, first King of Greece.” On the reverse, is a bust of 
his royal parent, the Sovereign of Bavaria, with the words, ‘* Lewis I., King of 
Bavaria, encircling it. 

The Great Canal of Goetha.—This magnificent water-line, which passes 
through the heart of Sweden, and unites the North Sea and the Baltic, was 
opened with great solemnities on the 26th of September last. It will admit 
vessels drawing nine feet and a half water, and two and twenty feet in width ; 
and they may make the passage into the Baltic in eight days, with the aid of 
steam-boats across the lakes which occur on its line. It has been two-and- 
twenty years in construction, and costs rather more than 10,430,000 dollars 
(£1,285,000,) of which 6,378,334 dollars, were contributed by the state. 

Captain and Lady Agnes Byng have been for some time on a visit to the Mar- 
chioness of Anglesey, at Beau-Desert, in Staffordshire, the favourite retreat of 
the Noble Marquess when in England. 

Foreigners are wnanimous in decreeing the palm of excellence in dinners, to 
Lord Sefton, and in balls, to the Duke of Devonshire, The repasts of the first, 
leave nothing to be wished, uniting all that is most exquisite, of la Cuzsines 
Francaise and Anglaise, with la Confiture Italienne; and the balls of the latter, 
offering all the gaiety of the Parisian balls, with the solid splendour of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. Isa new artist, in the science of gastronomie, to be introduced 
to fashionable celebrity, his diploma must be signed by Lord Sefton, whose fiat 
sends him forth as an artiste accompli, or as an empotsonneur ; and is a new beau- 
ty to sport the light fantastic toe, emulous of fame, she must have rushed 


him upwards of £100,000, (we believe £103,000). He had another largé éstate 
near Baden, on the Rhine. About a year ago the Baron sent the Emperor of 
Austria a present of £40,000, to do what he pleased with; for which present 
he received, in return, the Order of Maria Theresa, and the patent as Count Go- 
thenburg. The Baron had great wealth in the bank at Vienna (Rothschild’s). 
His property, besides these estates, exceeded £400,000. 

We understand that Sir George Cockburn isto have the West India command, 
vacant by the death of Sir Edward Griffith Colpoys. Sir George will go out in 
the Vernon frigate— Brighton paper. 

Several English officers, naval as well as military, are mentioned by an Ant- 
werp Journal as heing at the head-quarters of Marshal Gerard, pour assister, en 
amateurs, at the siege of the citadel ; among these are lord Ranelagh, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and Sir G. Hamilton. 

Mr. William Frederick Christian, Bentinck, eldest son of Major-General 
Count John Charles and Lady Jemima, holds a high office in the household of 
the King of Holland, as Chamberlain. The family of Bentinck are of Dutch 
extraction William Bentinck, first Earl of Portland, accompanied the Prince 
of Orange to England, and was created, two days previous to that Monarch’s 


coronation, Earl of Portland, Viscount Woodstock, and Baren of Cirencester. 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
We have lately seen letters from the neighbourhood of this eccentric lady’s 


residence, which give a very curious account of her habits. The most interest- 


ing particulars, however, which are known here respecting her have been fur- 
nished by M. Miranda, the late Chargé d’Aflaires of the Republic of Colombia, 
who was for several months an inmate of Lady Hester's house. This gentle- 
man describes her as a very eccentne, but by no means an insane, woman; and 
speaks of her generosity in terms of high admiration. She has a repugwance to 
European habits and manners, but is delighted at affording the rights of hospi- 
tality to Europeans who visit her, it being understood that from the moment of 
their arrival they are to consider themselves as at an, inn, where all the servants 
are at their command, without the necessity of their communicating with the 
host. Persons who have been once imvited to her house may remain for months, 
or even years, enjoying all the comforts and luxuries of her establishment, pro- 
vided they do not intrude upon their privacy, or rudely interfere with her eccen- 
tricities. When a well-informed traveller becomes a guest, he is frequently in- 
vited to take his meals with his hostess, and to converse with her on general 
topics; on these occasions she displays great vigour of intellect, and frequently 
confesses that she is eccentric. All her servants are oriental, and the entire 
establishment is Eastern, with an intermixture of European comfort. She is 
adored by the peasantry of the environs, and has great influence with the chiefs : 
so much so, indeed, that if any slave has had the misfortune to incur the displea- 
sure of his master, he is sure of forgiveness if he can obtain the interference of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, and this she is always ready to exercise in the cause of 
humanity. This eccentric lady has for the last ten years spent much of her time 
in preparing the reminiscences of her life. ‘They will throw much light upon 
the politics of the East if they should be published, as we expect they will be. 
Tobacco Trade.—We have received from Mr. Oswald of Shieldhall a copy of 
the following Treasury minute, and we congratulate the Trade on having at 
length accomplished an arrangement which they have so long anxiously wished 
for :— 

‘Copy of Treasury Minute dated 16th November, 1832 :— 

** Acquaint the Commissioners of Customs that my Lords concur in their re- 
commendation, and will direct the necessary notice to be inserted in the London 
Gazette, approving of Glasgow as a Port for the importation of ‘Tobacco, in con- 
formity with the Provisions of the Act of 2d and 3d Wm. 5th, c. 84. 

“ Let the said Notice be inserted in the London Gazette accordingly.” 

On Choosing Parliamentary Candidates according to Phrenological Principles. 
—According to this rule a candidate need not trouble himself to publish his po- 
litical opinions, but must take care to circulate freely, through the district he as- 
pires to represent, a lithographic sketch of bis head, with all its bumps correctly 
marked according to the rules of phrenology. Elvery elector would thus have an 
opportunity of bestowing his suffrage on a person possessing to demonstration the 
principles most approved of by the constituent. ‘The advocate for the abolition 
of places would naturally refuse to support a candidate possessing the organ of /o- 
cality, while the friends of short Parliaments would sedulously avoid lending 
their assistance to a man whose head might develope the quality of adhesiveness. 
Reformers would naturally shun the owner of a caput having the bump of acqui- 
sitiveness, while that of destructiveness would, in the opinion of the Tories, be the 
mark of a character bent on the subversion of all order, and.on the demolition of 
all our most venerable institutions —Were this phrenological test to be adopted 
at elections, candidates would be under the necessity of standing upon ‘heir 
heads, and rushing toe the poll might with propriety be understood as synomimous 
with going tozhe hustamgs. It would likewise, if acted on, be in some degree a 
defence to wnpopttar aspirants for Parliamentary honours, ac it would then be 
highly impolitie to pelt a candidate, lest a few stones, by striking a Tory on the 
head, might raise certain bumps seeming to betoken the possession of liberal 
opinions, and thus tend to mislead a constituency in the bestowal of its suffrages. 
—New Monthly Magazine. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS, 

Drury Lane, Nov. 16.—It is not enough that the actors at this theatre are 
requested to assume various and contrasted characters, but the same hard duty is 
exacted of the wardrobe. In the Deril’s Bridge, Mr. Matthews, as a Swiss, had 
on the dress worn by H. Wallack in Werner, as a German, and has since, in Le- 
doiska, sported the identical same garb asa Pole. 

Nov. 20.—You will scarcely credit it, but it is nevertheles® true, that, con- 
spicuously painted on a scene which remains on nearly through the play—a 
palace hall in the time of the Spanish and Moorish wars—was a table bearing a 
moon-lamp and supporting a green umbrella ! 

Noy. 21.—The Forty Thieves has been got up much in the same style as Blue- 
beard, the dresses and scenery remaining nearly in statu quo. There is no money 
wherewith to fill the measure, but tied-up bags, supposed to sontain some, are 
placed in it one after another, and yet the piece of gold is discovered sticking at 
the bottom of it, 

On the first night of St. Patrick's Eve, Gustavus entered with his left arm in 
a sling instead of the right; the whole plot turning on his being rendered incapa- 
ble of writing. in consequence of the wound in the latter. 

Covent Garden. Nov. 19.—Mr. Knowles, in William Tell, in flinging away 
the apple, appeared purposely to aim it at the stage lights, and hurled it from him 
with such fury as to smash at least a dozen of them. The pole on which the 
cap was placed was_ prepared for breaking when Tell should knock it down, but 
unfortunately mistaking its cue, it broke and fell long before the patriot approach- 
ed it. The lower piece was pulled up, the rest stuck in, and the situations, ike 
the pole, rendered pointless. 

THE ARMY. 
From the Lamerick Chronicle. 

Maj.-Gen Sir J. Douglas, K. C. B., left Limerick on Monday morning for 
Teimplemore 

Capt. Sabine, R.A. is appointed Aid-de-Camp to Maj.-Gen Douglas, command- 
ing at Cork 

Col. Wevber Smith is appointed to command the R. A., at Dublin, vice Col, 
Wilmot, deceased. 

Generel Mulcaster is appointed to command the Engineer department in Ire- 
land, vice (ieneral Pilkington, promoted to be Inspector-GenereLof Fortifications, 
in the room of General Bryce, deceased. 

Lieut -Co!l. Macdonald, 92d Highlanders, is ordered to resume his command, 
at Fermoy; the Court of Inquiry, arising from the unfortunate circumstance 
with Captain Markham, having reported that the Gallant Colonel was free from 
blame. 





through the galopade, whirled through the waltz, or ambled through the quadrilles 
of Devonshire House, ere she be admitted to pass muster in the ranks as a beau- 
ty for the season.—A certain poet observed, that he never left the Salle a 
Manger of Lord Sefton, without feeling “his bosom’s Lord sit lightly on its 
throne ;"-—so admirably calculated were the dinners to promote digestion, being 
freed from all that is gross, and retaining all that is restawrant; and the same 
fastidious critic remarked, that one could admire beauty at Devonshire House, 
without the risk of being compromised,—as the garlands that encircled the fair 
brows there, seemed only to replace the Coronets they Were born to adorn. 

Trish Religion in Auld Lang Syne.—“ No good will come of it,” said the Co- 
lonel. ‘I mind the time in Connaught when no man clearly knew to what re- 





drawn closely around ; wax-lights were burning at the head and foot. ‘The em- 
peror with an unsteady step approached the bed, and with a trembling hand drew 
aside the curtain. There, extended on a coverlid of snowy whiteness, laid the 
object of his solicitude, and at her feet were the maskand domino! He thought 
she slept, and in the low tender accent with which he first won her young heart, 
he breathed her name ; but there was no response. He took her hand—it was 
cold, and fell from his nerveless grasp. He gazed steadfastly on her countenance 


ligion he belonged ; and in one family the boys would go to church and the girls 
to mass, or may be both would join and go to whichever happened to be nearest 


| head-quarters I went with the company to Portumna. Old Sir Mark Blake, who 
commanded the regiment, happened to be passing through, and the night before 
he had a desperate drink with General Loftus at the Castle. When I left Lough- 
rea, I forgot to ascertain where I should bring the men on Sunday, and I thought 





—it was pale as, when lifting her mask, she met his astonished gaze. But this 


was ho trance—her eyes were now closed for ever—her heart had ceased to beat | * 


—she was beautiful, though in death! Her arms were crossed upon her bosom, 
and on the fingers of her right hand was entwined a chain of gold with a signet 
ring! None could see the scalding tears that were shed, or knew the bitter and 
agonizing remorse that tore the bosom of the emperor as he gazed for the last 
time on the pallid features of one, perhaps the only one, who had ever loved him 
for himself alone. Forgetful of his state—forgetful of all but his own heart 

he knelt by the side of the dead, and never were accents of contrition more sit 
cerely breathed by human being than by that monarch in his hour of humiliation 


this a good opportunity to ask the question. I opened his bed-room door softly 
Sir Mark,” says I, “ where shall I march the men?” “ What kind of day isit 7” 
says he. ‘‘ Rather wet,” was my answer. ‘It’s liker the night that preceded it,” 
said he. ‘Upon my conscience, my lad,” he continued, “‘ my head’s not cleat 
enough at present to recollect the exact position of church and chapel; but tak« 
them fo the nearest.” “Thatis what I call,’ and the Colonel shook his head 
gravely, “real Christian feeling.”"— Wild Sports of the West 

Mr. Stultz, tailor, in Clitford-street, who retired to France a few vears ago, 
and was created Baron Stultz, died on the 17th of November, at his estate, called 
Aves, in the South of France, after an illness of nine days. This estate cost 











When I entered the militia, I recollect, the first time I was ever detached from | 


Capt. Bonamy, of his Majesty's 6th Infantry, is appointed Private Sec. to hie 
Excellency Lieut.~General Sir Colin Halket, at Bombay. 

Lieut.-ol. Macallister, Ceylon R. R., is Commandant of Jaffra ; and Lieut- 
| Jefferson, Ceylon R. C., Commandant of Fort-Macdonald, in that colony. 

Cornet Lushington, 7th L. C., was tried by Court Martial at Calcutta, for 
disobedieice of orders, and sentenced to loss of rank and pay for two months. 
Capt. X. Seller, 8th regt. of N. L., was tried at Bombay by Court Martial, and 

| dismissec the Company’s service, for scandalous and unofficerlike conduct. 

There are eight general officers on the Staff of the army in Ireland, an in- 
crease 0. two in the last month. 

There has been a considerable reduction on the Military Medical Staff of Ire- 
land in the last few days. 

DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

| To the Editor of the Standard 

Sir,—It is now three months since an order for the payment of the above mo~ 
ney was published in the Gazette, and, tothe great mortification of the claimants, 
suspended the following day, in consequence of an appeal frons Sit T. Hislop and 
Sir L Smith; two years ago, on application to Mr. Hume, he was informed by 
Mr. Arbuthnot, one of the commissioners, that an order was made for the pay- 
ment in Oetober of that year. Since then, various members have ipplied to Lord 
Althorp on the same subject ; who gave only evasive answers, till very recently, 
when he said the order would be issued. It is a cruel infliction on the claimants 
to find their just expectations so trifled with, after a lapse of 18 years since the 
booty was acquired. Surely the government ought to be called to fulfil their 
promises without further delay I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Supairern 

| Indian Army.—According to the latest Parliamentary return the following is 
| the number of European Officers serving in India, with an account of the corps 
| and the presidency to which they respectively belong :—Hon. Company’s Engi- 
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neers on the Bengal Establishment, 44; Madras, 20; and Bombay 21. On the 
Benga! Establishment—Artillery, 183 ; on the Madras, 103; on the Bombay, 
72. Bengal Cavalry, 245; on the Madras, 157; and on the Bombay, 71. Ben- 
gal infantry, 1,595; on the Madras, 1,079; and on the Bombay, 606. The 
total number of European Officers, it will be observed, is 5,531; and of these 
752 are in the King’s Military Service. The number of European non-com- 
missioned Officers and rank and file, in India, was, on the Bengal establishment, 
13,089; on the Madras, 11,140; and on the Bombay, 6,635.—The number of 
native officers was, on the Benga! establishment, 2,257: on the Madras, 1,474; 
and on the Bombay, 719. ‘The number of native non-commissioned officers and 
rank and file, in India, is, on the Bengal establishment, 94,515 ; on the Madras, 
56,295 ; and on the Bombay, 30,802. 

War-Office, Dec. 4.—R. Regt. of Horse Gds.: Brev. Maj. E. W. Bouverie to 
be Maj. and Lt.-Col. by pur. v. Hammer, who rets.; Lt. J. Lord Elphinstone to 
be Capt. by pur. v. Bouverie; Cor. R. 8. Oliver to be Lt. by pur., v. Lord El- 
phinstone; Geo. 8. Buck, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Oliver. 

7th Regt. of Foot: Capt. L. S. Lennox, from h. p. unatt. to be Capt., v. Hon. 
Saml. Hay, who exchs.; Ens. 'T. Wright, ftom the 15th Ft. to be Lt. without 
pur., v. Lord Torrington, who rets.—11th Do.: A. Cockburn, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur., v. Peake, who rets.—14th Do.: Brev. Maj. Henry Marquis of Worcester, 
from h. p. 37th Ft. to be Capt., v. Edw. L’Estrange, who exchs.—15th Do.: 
Capt, E. G. Howard, from h. p. unatt. to be Capt., v. ‘Tollemache, who exchs.; 
J.R. Nash, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Wright, prom. in the 7th F't.—36th Do.: 
Capt. G. Cairnes to be Maj. by pur., v. Lord Geo. Hervey, who rets.; Lt. E. R. 
King to be Capt. by pur., v. Cairnes; Ens. G. Sockett to be Lt. by pur., v. 
King; J. B. Pilgrim, Gent. to he Ens. by pur., v. Sockett.—42d Do.: H. M. 
Drummond, Gent. to be Ens by pur., v. Stirling, prom.—52d Do.: Lt. W. But- 
ler to be Adjt., v. Swan, who res. the Adj’cy only.—55th Do.: Lt. T. A. Heriot 
to be Adjt., v. Wilson, who res. the Adj’cy only,—61st Do.: Ens. W. Ward to 
be Lt. by pur., v. M’Kinnon, prom.; G. Harkness, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. 
Ward.—64th Do.: Capt. M. H. Fagan, from h. p. 2d Ceylon Regiment, to be 
Capt., v. Boyes, dec.—74th Do.: Capt. E. St. John Mildmay, from h. p. att. to 
be Capt., v. W. Graham, who exch. rec. diff—76th Do.: Capt. W. N. Hutchin- 
son to be Maj. by pur., v. Faincombe, who rets.: Lt. R. A. Grossett to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Hutchinson; Ens. R. LL. P- Trench to be Lt. by pur., Grossett —77th 
Do.: Ens. J. Powel to be Lt. without pur., v. Bevan, dez.; Ens. M. Buckland, 
from h. p. 35th Ft. to be Ens., v. Powell.—89th Do.: Brev. Maj. G. E. Jones to 
be Maj. by pur., v. Forbes who rets.; Lt. E. Kenny to be Capt. by pur., v. Jones ; 
Ens. W. H. Bayntum to be Lt. by pur., v. Henny; F. C. Aylmer, Gent to be 
Ens. by pur., v. Bayntun.—96th Do.: Capt. O. Pilling, from the 2d West Regi- 
ment to be Capt., v. Hendrick, who rets 

24 West India Regiment: Capt. John James Peck, from h. p. unatt. to be 
Capt., v. Pilling, appointed to the 96th Ft.; Ens. Wm. Jones, from h. p. 88th 
Ft. to be Ens., v. Wilson, dec. 

Unattached—Lt. Donald Hen. Aylmer M’Kinnon, from the 61st Ft. to be 
Capt. of Infantry by pur; Lt. H. Barry Barnham, from the 15th Ft. to be Capt. 
of Infantry without pur. 

Hospital Staff—Nelson Dartnell, Gent. to be Staff Assistant-Surgeon, v. Hol- 
lier, placed upon half-pay. 

Chaplains—Rev. Brook Bridges Stevens, from h. p. to be Chaplain to the 
Forces, v. Winnock, dec. 

Memoranda—The Christian names of Ens. Lord Algernon Chichester, of the 
90th Ft., are Stephen Algernon. ‘The h. p. of the under-mentioned officers has 
been cancelled from the 4th instant, inclusive, they having accepted commuted 
allowances for their commissions :—Lt. William Henry Bucke, h. p. 43d 
Ft.; Lt. W. Jones, h. p. 60th Ft.; Lt. Thomas Alcock, h. p. 24th Light Drags.; 
Lt. John M’Carthy, h. p. 68th Ft.: Sec. Lt. Geo. Townley, h. p. Rifle Brigade ; 
Staff-Assistant-Surgeon Geo. Townley, h. p. Hospital Staff. 

It is reported, but we trust without foundation, that a certain young nobleman, 
whose attention to a celebrated beauty had led their mutual! friends to believe 
that a marriage was not uniikely to take place between them, has discontinued 
his assiduities, on discovering that the fortune of the young lady was provisional 
on the approval of her noble guardian. 

A new sporting magazine, entitled “The Sportsman's Cabinet,” made its ap- 
pearance on the Ist of November. 

The creditors, or pretended creditors, of Charles X. have determined to pro- 


ceed against the “fallen Monarch” for the recovery of their claims, before the 
Austrian tribunals. 


The activity in the French Dock-yards is unexampled in a time of peace. 
Seventy ships of war are, or will be on the stocks, by the end of the present 
year, Amongst them may be reckoned 21 ships of the line, 27 frigates, 5 cor- 
vettes, 5 steamers, and 5 gabares. Exclusive of these formidable preparations, 
the existing and efficient force of the French navy is 279 warlike ships of all 
descriptions. 

—>——_ 
THE WAR. 

The following is the answer of General Chassé to the summons of Marshal 
Gerard :— “ Citadel of Antwerp. Nov. 30 

“* Monsieur le Marechal.—In answer to your summons, which I have just re- 
ceived, I inform you that I will not surrender the citadel of Antwerp until [ have 
exhausted all the means of defence which are at my disposal. I shall consider 
the city of Antwerp as neutral, so long as no use shall be made of the fortifica- 
tions of the exterior works belonging to it, of which the fire might be directed 
against the a and the Tete-de-Flandre, including the forts Burght, Zmyndre, 
and Ansterwald, as well as the flotilla stationed in the Scheldt before Antwerp. 
—lIt is understood as a matter of course, that the free communication by the 
Scheldt with Holland, as it exists at present, shall not be interrupted. I learn 
with surprise that whilst your Excellency is entering upon negotiations, hostilities 
ate commencing by the erection of works of attack on the south, under the 
fire of our cannon: upon which I have the honour to inform you, that if these 
works are not discontinued by noon, I shall be under the necessity of preventing 
them by force. 

Accept, Monsieur le Marechal, ete, “ BARON CHASSE.” 

To the above letter Gen. Gérard sent the following reply :— 

“ Head quarters at Berchem, under Antwerp, Nov. 30. 

‘‘ General,—The first hostilities are the cannon shots which you have just 
fired upon my troops at the very moment when I received your letter of this 
day. The cutting of the dykes near Liefkenshoeck, on the 21st and 25th inst. 
and the canon fired on the 21st upon a Belgian officer, might be considered as a 
breach of the armistice, much more than the preparations commenced on the 
ground which I occupy before the citadel. Previous to firing, I wished to pro- 
pose to you a means of preserving the city of Antwerp and its inhabitants from 
the disasters of war, and, with this view, I offered to renounce the advantages 
which I might derive from an attack on the side of the houses, confining myself 
to the exterior side. ‘The Lunetta Montebello is necessari!y included in the 

latter, as well as the counter.guards and works not within the precints of the 
town. In so doing, I am justified by the precedents of the sieges of 1757 and 
1792, in which the town, by common consent, was considered neutral, without 
depriving the besieging party of the right of extending their works on the ex- 
terior sido. If my availing myself of a similar right, should induce you to fire 
upon the town, I shall be at liberty to attack your citadel on whatever side I may 
think proper, and you know the disadvantage which will result from it to your 
defence, Though, with a view to preserve the city, | may consent to abstain 
from making any use of the interior batteries to fire upon the Téte-de-Flandres, 
yet it does not follow that you can preserve the free navigation of the Scheldt, 
for then I should besiege without blockading you’ I must therefore urge you 
again, General, to accept arrangements tending to make Antwerp a neutral point 
between you and me, in the interest of your honour and of humanity, or to re- 
mind you that all the responsibility of a refusal will fall upon you personally. Be 
Picased, General, to accept, etc. * COUNT GERARD.” 
From the Morning Herald. 
Berchem, head-quarters of Marshal Gerard. ‘Tuesday, Dec. 4, 12 o'clock. 
ATTACK ON THE CITADEL OF ANTWERP. 

The French opened their batteries on the citadel this morning, at 11 o'clock. 
The first salute was from 87 pieces. Chassé instantly returned the fire, and both 
parties are now actively engaged. The first act of Lord Palmerston’s tragedy 
has commenced—God only knows where it will end! I would have given all I 
possess to have placed his Lordship in my situation this morning. The road from 
‘Antwerp to Malines was lined with hundreds of miserable wretches, up to their 
knees in mud, dragging their sobbing infants in hand-barrows through a pelting 
rain—women, with tender infants at their breasts, falling down from fatigue and 
lunger—the aged and bed-ridden supported on hurdles! Oh! it would have 
done his Lordship essential service to have heard the curses heaped on the heads 
of their persecuting friends. About 40 carts, laden with children and womcn, 
entered Malines this morning at nine o'clock. 


The fire of the French commenced from the centre battery and Fort Monte- | 


bello. The first 
Laurent. 

The greatest fear is entertained that Chassé will fire on Antwerp in consequence 
of the French having resolved to avail themselves of Fort Montebello. Yester- 
day evening Colonel Buzen and the Regency placarded the streets with hand- 
bills, informing the inhabitants that the attack on the citadel would commence 
at six o'clock this morning. 
they could not return again. 


volley took effect on the embrasures of the Lunette St. 


tue glacrs. 


Half-past one o'clock 


Chassé has no , up to the present hour, fired en the city 





| ful conflict, Marshal Gerard preserves wonderful sang frord 





Strangers were informed that if they left the city| 2 


| is impossible to see its effects 
he French are close under the Lunette St. Laurent—the zig-zag reaches to briskly than during the day 


Orders have been | 


given tothe Belgian batteries along the Scheldt to fire on the Dutch fleet if it 
should attempt to mount the Scheldt. 

Major Marin Bourgeois has been sent off with despatches from General Des- 
prez to the King at Brussels, announcing the commencement cf hostilities by 
the French. 

It is reported that the object of the Duke of Orlean’s visit to Brussels yester- 
day was to inform the King that unless he permitted Gerard to enter Antwerp, 
and to attack the citadel from any place he might think proper, he would, 
without hesitation, raise the siege The wounded are to be conveyed to Brussels. 

EXPRESS FROM ANTWERP. 
The Times Office, 1 o'clock, A. M. 

Antwerp, Wednesday, Dee. 5, 12 o’clock.—The cannonading has continued 
since yesterday briskly enough, yet not with the force which some persons ex- 
pected.—Some of the batteries on the French side have distinguished themselves 
by the accuracy of their fire ; others are said to have pointed too high, so that 
some shells and balls passed over the citadel, and fell into the Scheldt. It was 
hence imagined that those shots were directed to sink the gun-boats in the river, 
but none of them have taken effect. 

Fort Montbello, which is an advanced work of the town, and which is in the 
hands of the French what those of St. Laurent and Kiel were in the hands of the 
Dutch, has fired yesterday and this day against the bastion of the citadel called 
Pacedo. 

The number of guns employed by the French, are now officially stated to be 
60 cannons, of various calibre, and 22 mortars and howitzers. Some of the lat- 
ter are described as being let off last night, not in the curve usually formed, but 
triangularly, which mode of firing is said to have produced much execution in St. 
Laurent. ‘The chief fire of the citadel, as far as I could see from an elevated si- 
tuation, has been lately directed towards the batteries in front of Fort Kiel. 
Forts St. Laurent and Kiel have been silent since yesterday evening. 

The citadel already shows externa] marks of the injuries it suffers. A fire 
broke out in one of the buildings at half-past 3 o’clock, the smoke of which con- 
tinues. I saw among many shells that fell in it one burst and break off a consi- 
derable portion of the corner of the gable end of one of the large buildings. Its 
fire is rather slack, and the defence is imagined to be weak ; hence some persons 
suppose that in two or three days General Chasse will threaten to burn the town, 
unless he be permitted to retire, when the French will be compelled to allow him 
to withdraw with the honours. It is a strange notion of honour to threaten an 
unoffending neighbourhood. The city has done nothing to offend him, but is 
prepared to resent his fire. The consternation of yesterday has in a great mea- 
sure subsided ; there have been some country people allowed to enter with provi- 
sions. Last evening some respectable persons, wishing to re-enter, dressed 
themselves in blonzes, and pushed wheel-barrows with vegetables, &c. and got in 
with ease, I have not heard that any shot has been directed at or fallen in the 
city. 

The French works in the third parallel are stated to be advancing. ‘The wea- 
ther is fine for the season—-sharp, yot hazy, which prevents persons from distin- 
guishing the effectt of the different shells, on the batteries or citadel—There 
was a slight frost last night, which the French hope is a preinde of a strong ice, 
so as to enable them to attack the Tete de Flandres 

Some friends of the Dutch have entered into calculations of the probability of 
the French taking the citadel, and they maintain that there is but little chance ; 
for, as they say, since the revolution the French troops have not taken by a 
breach any fortress. I have not the means of examining the truth of the observa- 
tion, yet it seems remarkable that they, notwithstanding, did take by capitulation, 
or otherwise, the fortresses they attacked. Glrona, in Catalonia, is instanced by 
some Frenchmen of whom I inquired as having been stormed. 

1 o’clock.—The firing has been brisk on both sides during the last hour. I 
have no means of learning the loss of the French since yesterday, but up to Mon- 
day I have been assured that the killed and wounded did not exceed 25 men. 

Some persons who appeared to apprehend that this siege would become a long 
business, now think differently, as Forts St. Laurent and Kiel continue totally 
silent. The forts in the city are preparing more to repel any attack on it. The 
citadel suffers considerably. 

The weather is clouded anew, and the guns, which were not heard distinctly 
during the night or morning, are now distinguished as strongly as ever. 

In the river there is nothing new ; the French soldiers occupy the dike from 
Calloo towards Fort Austreweel. 

2 o'clock.—The frigates Comet and Eurydice and the corvette Proserpine are 
now stated to attack Fort. St. Marie, which defends itself with vigour. 

Berchem, Dec. 4.—The night passed off quietly, the citadel continuing to 
send occasiunally some chot and chelis, which generally have done but little mis- 
chief. The roads being torn up, have become altogether impassable, notwith- 
standing the fascines that were laid upon them, and it was impossible to bring 
the cannon by that way. In an instant the resolution was taken to cut the 
trench, and to carry the 16 pieces which remained to be placed by a road which 
bordered on the glacis of the citadel. It was hoped that the Dutch, not expecting 
such a daring attempt, might not perceive them, and the worst if they were seen 
it was only some men lost. This bold plan was executed with equal courage and 
success. The sentinels on the citadel perceived it, and in an instant a number 
of bullets and balls were iet fly. Some men and horses were killed and wounded, 
but nevertheless the guns were carried forward, and in less than three hours the 
batteries No. 7 and 8, being the last, were fully armed. The most experienced 
officers of artillery said too much praise could not be given to their comrades by 
whom this bold measure was achieved. It may also be observed, that the in- 
credible difficulties which the weather and the nature of the ground presented to 
the artillery and engineers, will render the siege oi the citadel of Antwerp me- 
morable, and will add to the laurels of the two corps engaged in it. 

As I told you 87 pieces of cannon will soon make themselves heard. 'To-mor- 
row 44 mortars will be placed. Thus the first fire of the siege will be terrible. 
The artillery officers calculate that in ten hours of the day each cannon will 
have fired 50 times, making in the whole about 4,500 bullets, which will strike 
the defences of the citadel every day, and this indepently of howitzers and bombs. 
In order that the direction may be exact, each mortar will only fire one shell every 
ten or 15 minutes; this, however, will make upwards of 2000 bombs, which 
must, when the distance is exactly calculated, fall every day within the citadel. 

At 10 o'clock the Marshal mounted his horse and rode to the lines. At 11, 
the signal was given to the fire. 

11 o’clock.—At this moment the Marshal, standing in the battery of the cen- 
tre, No. 5, having beside him the commandant of astillery and engineers, his 
aides-de-camp, anda great number of officers, who were anxious to be present, 
gave the original. 

The battery No. 5 fired the first shot, which was received with a thousand 
cries, repeated through the whole line, of “ Vive le Roi.” At the same moment, 
as if in echo, the fire of the other batteries answered to that of No. 5. The 
spectacle was grand. ‘The Marshal and his staff proceeded from battery to bat- 
tery, encouraging the troops with his presence. 

Each captain of artillery, fearlessly seated on the parapet of his battery, gave 
orders for the successive discharges of each gun, and coolly watched the effect 
of the bullets, stating to his men, a “little higher,” or a “ little lower,” 
to make the fire more effective. 

In the twinkling of an eye the parapets of the citadel, which had been crowd- 
ed with Dutch officers, were deserted, and not one of them to be seen. 
could so well follow the course of the balls from Fort Montebello, that the earth 
of the parapets might have been seen flying about every time they were struck. 

The citadel returned the fire but slowly. ‘The discharges had not been much 
more frequent than they were to the last few days. 

We remarked with pleasure in the trenches the young pupils of the Belgian 
Military School to familiarize their ears to the terrific sound of cannon. 

At noon the battery No 1, erected in Fort Montebello, has dismounted two 
pieces in the citadel. Loud riras followed these hits, each of which was ac- 
knowledged by a Belgian band of music, who struck up a lively air at every shot, 
We did not know what to make of the presence of this band, but the idea was a | 
happy one. We observed some officers walking before the parallel, as if to | 
serve as marks for the cannon of the besieged. The Marshal, with a group of 
officers, was constantly moving coolly and slowly from battery to battery. | 
Several bullets came into the embrasures of our batteries and wounded some 
men, but, generally speaking, the Dutch point less accurately than on the prece- 
ding days. Most of their bullets pass over our heads. 

One o’clock.—Thiee pieces in the citadel have been dismounted, not a person 
is seen on the parapets. Several of our shot have struck a large barrack in the 
citadel ; we do not perceive that it is yet on fire. In our batteries the soldiers 
rival the sang frowd of their officers. The order is to fire slowly, and take good 
aim. This is strictly obeyed. Every one is astonished at the slight resistance | 
made by Chasse. ‘There are few persons in the trenches, but a great number 1 | 
the openings from them, directed in a straight line towards the citadel. 

It is said that the order will be given to-night to make the second parallel, 
which will be about 60 yards from the glacis of the citadel. Iam not able to give 
you any news of what is passing on the left bank of the Scheldt, but there also | 
there must be some fighting, because we see smoke. 


in order 


In the midst of this dread- 
He has expressed 
his satisfaction in thinking that Antwerp is now free from danger General | 
Chasse, attacked by the battery No. 1 of Fort Montebello, and not having fired | 
on the city, "tis to be hoped there is nothing to fear for the people of Antwerp. | 
2 o’clock.—The fire continues on both sides, but so great is the smoke that it | 
It will be continued during the night, but less | 
} 

An order has been given to bring from Berchem the fascines and gabions. 
4 o’clock.—The Marshal is still in the trenches 


An officer resident at Antwerp, who has the rare advantage, at this moment, of 





One | 








January 26, 


| access to the citadel, has furnished the following account of the military observa- 


tions on the part of the Dutch garrison. 
Antwerp, Dec. 4. 

During Friday mght, Saturday, and Saturday night, the Dutch continued firing 
about 30 shells an hour. On Sunday, at 10 o'clock, they made a sortie with 
from 80 to 100 men, in order to make a reconnoissance, but they were driven 
back at the point of the bayonet, the morning being so wet that the muskets of 
the French would not go off. The French did not perceive the Dutch, who 
came from the Lunette de Kiel, till they ware attacked, when the captain of 
artillery who commanded the battery No. 5, against which the attack was direct- 
ed, ordered the charge, and he himself brought back one of the Dutch Sergeants. 
The loss of the Dutch on this occasion was 12 killed. several wounded, who 
escaped, and 10 prisoners, most of whom were wounded ; that of the French 
was but 8 killed, 3 wounded, and 2 sappers made prisoners. It is imagined that 
these men were induced to tell where the principal part of the staff of Marshal 
Gerard were established, for almost immediately after the Dutch opened a heavy 
fire in the direction of the church of St. Laurent, through which more than 20 
cannon-balls passed. 

The Dutch kept up a brisk fire of grape and canister shot, as well as 4 mortars 
from the Lunette de Kiel, and 4 from the Lunette de St. Laurent, the o_o of 
which was but of trifling importance till half-past 1 in the morning of Monday. 
The Dutch made a second sortie at half-past 10 on Sunday night, in order to 
draw the mass of the French towards the point attacked, and as soon as the 
party retired, a heavy firing commenced on that point, the road leading to Boom. 
The Dutch fire during Monday and Monday night was very slack, and this morn- 
ing, at half-past 11 o'clock, the French opened 13 batteries, 9 of which are 
with 48 pounders, the other 4 with mortars of 18-inch diameter, all new, so that 
the firing is really terrific. I much fear that the town will suffer considerably, 
as all the shot and shells from the French batteries, which are not well directed, 
will fall into it. The French cannot erect their batteries for effecting a breach 
in the citadel before they get possession of the two lunettes, which they expect 
soon to accomplish, though it will be very hot work. ‘They have already suc- 
ceeded in dismounting four pieces in the bastion of the citadel nearest the town, 
the walls of which bastion seem to be materially injured. 

The French have possession of the posts surrounding the citadel in the town, 
to prevent the Belgians from acting hostilely, yet there are great appreliensions 
for the safety of it. 

The third Edition of the London Standard, of the evening of 6th, give advices 
of the saine dates as the above. A courier arrived at Brussels, from Antwerp, 
on the evening of Wednesday, the 5th, stating that the French had already lost 
1000 men! The Standard's correspondent from Antwerp, writes :— 

Eleven O’Clock.—I am in the town, which is almost deserted; the few per- 
sons I meet express the greatest anxiety ; every moment we expect to see bomb 
shells and balls shower into this unfortunate town. Fear becomes more lively 
as the firing increases. It is impossible to describe the effect which is felt in 
the midst of the brisk cannonading from 200 pieces. 


SUBSEQUENT ACCOUNTS. 

Head-Quarters at Berchem, December 5, ten o'clock A. M.—* At day break 
the firing commenced with increased vigour. ‘The batteries Nos. I and 5 which 
were somewhat damaged by the enemies fire, will shortly be able to renew their 
service. ‘Though the cannonade is brisk, it does not kill many men, and our loss 
of lives is very inconsiderable to that which we must have occasioned to our 
opponents. 

Twelve o’clock.—A cannonading is heard in the direction of Fort St. Marie. 
The great steamboat is preparing to move ; and lower down, the Eurydice and 
the Comete have all their sails spread. An attack is undoubtedly about to be 
made upon the forts on the left bank. The bombardment is again directed against 
the Lunette St. Laurent, and it is attacked with such extreme violence that it 
cannot fail to be in our power this evening. 

Antwerp, Dec. 5, six o’clock P.M.—* Our artillery has fired incessantly 
throughout the day. The citadel has been on fire in different places, and 
amongst others at the church. The inhabitants of the town are recovering their 
confidence, and returning to their houses.—Since the commencement of the 
operations we have not had more than from 15 to 20 men killed, and from 20 to 
25 wounded. Success has never been doubted for a single moment, and every 
thing indicates a speedy determination. 

Berchem, Dec. 6.—Eight o'clock A.M.—‘“ Yesterday afte:noon Marshal Ge- 
rard received a communication from General Chasse, and had scarcely read it half 
through, when, crumbling the letter in his hand, he exclaimed, Eh bein! tant 
mieux! A report was immediately spread that the Dutch General had again 
threatened to burn Antwerp, if the firing was continued from Fort Montebello, 
and from the works nearer the town. Fort Montebello soon after ceased to can- 
nonade the Lunette St. Laurent, but continued to send its balls into the citadel, 
taking the bastion Paziette, and the half-moon battery that protects St. Laurent, 
as its objects.” 

Four o'clock P.M.—The military authorities of Antwerp have been made 
acquainted with the Marshal’s intention of occupying the Counter guard. It had 
been hitherto neglected, or considered as neutral, by both parties, and the occu- 
pation of it cannot be deemed any more than that of Fort Montebello, as a viola- 
tion of the neutrality of the town. 

Six o'clock in the evening.—(From another Correspondent.)}—* The fire has 
been much brisker to-day and we have some killed and wounded. Last night 
the Dutch made an unsuccessful sortie. Their object was to destroy the works 
in progress before the Lunetta St. Laurent, and takes possession of them. ‘The 
firing of musketry with which they were received was so warm that they were 
forced to retire immediately, leaving some killed behind them. Nevertheless, 
they did not lose their courage, for they employed part of the night in restoring 
several batteries dismounted on the previous day. 

Antwerp, Dec. 6.—Ilitherto the number of killed and wounded has beer very 
inconsiderable. The fever has made its appearance, but the number of cases is 
few, if we consider the difference of the soil on which the soldiers are placed. 

Dec. 7.—Nine in the morning.—The last night has not produced all the ad- 
vantages that we expected In the evening orders were issued for taking the Lu- 
nette by storm, as its possession by the French army, or at least its evacuation 
by the enemy, is indispensable for the success of the siege. The firing, which, 
as usual and as is by common consent, was suspended during a part of the night, 
was resumed with incicased force at 2 o’clock in the morning, and it was evi- 
dent that the batteries of St. Laurent were not so far damaged, but that they 
were capable of answering with vigour the fire directed against them. The fire, 
however, remained suspended for a long interval, and, at first it was imagined 
that the Dutch were endeavouring a second time to retire into the citadel, for it 
was not possible to believe that all their batteries had been dismounted by the 
French Artillery. Although neither the intentions of the enemy, nor the real 
state of the Fort, conld be known with any degree of certainty, it was considered 
right to carry into execution a part of the orders given the preceding evening for 
an attack upon the Lunette, but at the moment when the first measures for pro- 
tecting the assault were being taken, the Dutch made a sudden sortie, the result 
of which was the loss of several of the French troops in killed, and the capture of 
two or three more. 

At the moment that this sortie was made, Fort Kiel redoubled its fire. It is to- 
be remarked that this fortress is liable to attack from a part only of one of our 
batteries, and it is from this point that the French experience the most serious 
resistance. ‘The whole struggle at present is, in fact, between the French artil- 
lery and the Lunette St. Laurent. ‘The best judges were totally unable to fore- 
see the duration of this attack, but it is possible that General Chasse has reaily 
forborne, during the first days of the siege, from using all his means of defence, 
from his being convinced of the great obstacles the French would meet with at 
the commencement from the Lunette St. Laurent. 

Six o'clock in the evening—(from another correspondent. )—During the last 
36 hours, the defence of the citadel has assumed a more serious character ‘he 
slight resistance afforded to our works, the mildness of the early firing from the 
besieged, and the promptitude with which their guns were dismounted, have 
rendered the present change more remarkable. About 5 o'clock yesterday even- 
ing, three or four companies came out of the citadel, and fired upon our working 
parties, and early this morning a fusillade was commenced, and has been kept up 
nearly throughout the day, from Fort Louis Laurent, which has much annoyed 
us. We can distinctly see the soldiers approach the parapet at regular intervals 
with great promptitude, discharge their muskets and retire. ‘They also make 
great use of mortar batteries placed more in the rear, and which we have great 
difficulty in reaching, whence they discharge upon us a great number of shells, 
thrown with such precision that they nearly all fall into our batteries. From time 
to time they also send us showers of grape, which we suppose to be fired from 
small pieces brought forward for the moment—discharged two or three times, 
and then withdrawn. From this system it evidently behoves the engineers and 
artillerymen to make precautions, which in some degree must impede their la- 
bours, that have been so effective and rapid ever since their commencement. 
The apparent indolence of the besieged during the past days may now be attri- 
buted to their hopes that we might have been Jaid by our confidence of success to 
commit some great error, but these have deceived themselves, for our works have 
been continued as they were begun, with the utmost prudence. During the last 
two days the engineers and artillery have been exposed to the musketry of the 
citadel, and six of their officers have been wounded, more or less severely. Since 
yesterday we have been in the eccupation of the counter guard, and the labours 
f the engineers there are carried on with inconceivable perseverance in the 
midst of balls, bullets, and hand-grenades, showered upon them by the Dutch 
A lodgment will shortly be completed in this work, at a distance of less than 
twenty-four yards from the scrap of the bastion of Toledo, against which our 


principal efforts are directed. ‘The might brings no repose to our working parties, 
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and General Haxo rails against the moonlight, which leaves our men as much 
exposed as in the day time. 

Antwerp, Dec. 7, eight o’clock in the morning.—The Lunette St. Laurent is 
said to have occasioned great loss to the 52d regiment, which attempted yester- 
day to carry it at the bayonet point, but was repulsed. ‘The fort does not appear 
to be reduced to such extremities as was said, since last evening it answered the 
fire of the assailants for an hour and a half. 

The following two letters have been addressed by Marshal Gerard}to the Minis- 
ter of War, 

Head-Quarters at Berchem, Dec. 6. 
The works of last night and to-day have ena- 
bled us to make fresh progress before the Lunette Saint Laurent. The fire 
from the citadel has been more brisk this day than on the precedingdays. The 
Dutch availed themselves of the night to remove some artillery from a part of 
the front of their works opposite the city, and to place the pieces on the bastion 
of ‘Toledo and the Lunette of Triel.—Their firing, however, has not been very 
destructive tous. ‘To-day it has again been the turn of the Duke of Orleans to 
be the commandant of the trenches.—The Prince has under his command the 
38th of the line, a fine and excellent regiment.—His Royal Highi-¢ss still dis- 
plays the same ardour in the discharge of the duties which he has taken upon 
himself. The King of the Belgians has just arrived from Brussels. His Ma- 
jesty alighted at my head-quarters, but has left them again for Antwerp, where 
he will probably remain for a few days. I enclose copies of a letter which I re- 

ceived last night from General Chasse, and of the answer which I sent him. 

COUNT GERARD. 

Head-Quarters, at Berchem, Dec. 7. 

Sir—Your Aid-de-Camp, the chief-d’escadron d’Oraison has brought me your 
despatch of the 4th instnnt, and yesterday I received that of the 5th at 11 o’clock 
inthe morning. I hasten to answer the latter. General Haxo has transmitted 
to me two reports, the latter witha plan of attack which I send off with my 
despatches by the estafette. The chief of my staff collects the whole of the 
several services in a journal drawn up in haste, but with as much exactness as 
possible. ‘Ihe works of the Engineer corps are advancing, I press the artillery, 
and the infantry is fully prepared.—I have ordered a greater number of regi- 
ments to participate in the services of the trenches; for during the first nights 
the foot soldiers were fatigued, without, however, being discouraged. Now, in- 
stead of having double or triple duty to perform, they will have several nights’ 
rest, and [ have ordered wine and brandy to be frequently distriputed to them. I 
hope we shall soon fully accomplish our aim; but if the enemy every where 
makes the resistance he can make, if he meets us at the passage of the fosse, 
and at the breach of the body of the Citadel, I cannot assign the probable pe- 
riod of accomplishing our task, especially as at this moment the full moon, which 
has brought. back dry weather, gives too much light, and retards the works which 
are cafried on within teach of musket shots 

By the last letter of General Chasse you find that he still threatens to burn 
Antwerp, endeavouring to make out that the cause of such a calamity would be 
the first shot coming from us. But this artifice and threat have now vanished. 
He has not fired, and probably will abstain from doing so. We are, therefore, 
contined to our external attack : we must confine him to the citadel, by cutting 
off all communication with the Scheldt. We have armed for St. Marie, and 
General Sebastiani occupies the dykes on the lett bank of the lower Scheldt 
General Achard occupies the right bank, and we shall endeavour to arm St. 
Philp, which we have yet been unable to do from the horrible state of the com- 
munications, The Dutch fleet has advanced to intercept our operations. 

Yesterday it cannonaded and sent in sorns ridiculous summonses to our posts, 
who sheltered by the dykes, have not sustained any loss. _ If it should attempt 
to go up higher, the formidable battery du Nord, with sixty pieces of artillery, 
would render its passage and return dangerous. 

Our posts on the mght and left banks have drawn nearer to forts Lillo and 
Liefkenshek. ‘These two places are surrounded to a distance by imundations, 
which are only traversed hy a defile. Considering the state of defence, in 
which they are, we cannot think of besieging, and much less of surprising them. 
Although the Dutch fleet and flotilia as well as the ‘Tete-de-Flandre and the ad- 
joiming Forts are out of my reach, yet I wish at least to isolate them from the 
Citadel, in order to confine it to itself and to its garrison, and force it, if possible, 
to surrender at discretion. Tt is my desire to effect this, because its comman- 
dant becoming our prisoner, would be a hostage for the surrender of the other 
forts and places which we have to claim, or for the forced consent of his Gov- 
ernment to the general peace, which is desired by every state in Europe, except 
Holland. Our works before tbe Lunette St. Laurent are advancing. Yet they 
are somewhat retarded by the very brisk firing of the garrison, and by the light 
of the full moon. Accept, &c. COUNT GERARD.” 


Sir,—Our attacks@ontinue. 


—p— 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.---REFORM. 

From the Morning Post.—Plans of the Tory Opposition. 

The approaching General Election must go far to determine whether the new 
political stitutions are adapted to the state of the country; or whether all that 
has been done is to supersede what was old by what is new, at the expense of 
surrendering ourselves, for perhaps several generations to come, to the miseries 
of anarchy and theterrors of-civil rapiné and slaughter. 

Nothing can be more evident than that an immense numerical majority of those 
whom the Reform Bill was contrived to gratify, for the sake of enlisting them in 
the party of the Ministry of the day, do in fact at this moment very cordially hate 
and despise the Reform Bill and its authors. ‘They have accepted Earl Grey's 
Reforin as means to an end, that end being a succession, an unceasing and inde- 
finite succession, of further Reforms. With this view they gave the Reform Mi- 
nistry their support, and they never disguised from the Ministry or the world that 
it was with this view. ‘The Ministry graciously accepted the support, because 
without it they could not have maintained themselves in office, and they are now 
embarrassed most deservedly ; but the peace and welfare and future fortunes of 
the country are at the same time deeply endangered by the conflict which is evi- 
dently springing up between thei and the great numerical majority of their for- 
mer allies. 

There is, however, a powerful, and we hope and believe a rapidly increasing, 
party in the country, who are by habit, principles, and feelings, devoted to the 
cause of peace, of order, of public welfare and security ; and who are, therefore, 
equaily opposed to the Ministerial Revolutionists, the Revolutionists from the 
love of peace, and the more consistent, disinterested, and untired Reyolutionists 
who are such from mere ignorance or passion. It is from the predominance of 
this party alone that any hope can be naturally entertained of salvation to the 


lost; that a Parliament so constituted must lose all-dignity and rank ;-that it 
must cease to be an objectof ambition to any man capable of ambition, of an 
honourable character, and that betwixt such a House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, fatal conflicts must instantly ensue. This the sound part of 
the country feels, and the Radicals themselves know it just as well, which is 
the season for their efforts. ‘These are the results they wish—a House of Com- 
mons composed of the creatures of the populace, and of men prepared for any 
desperate expedient ; whilst a quarrel with the House of Lords would quickly 
open to thein the prospect of all others the most delightful, the abolition of that 
branch of the legislature, and bring them in hostile attitude one step nearer to 
the throne. Towards such a state of things we have already greatly progressed. 
The number of questions a candidate is expected to answer, the number of pre- 
liminary speeches he is expected to make, all of which must expose his views 
on some other topic, all tend to the same result as express pledging itself. * * * 
A stand is to be made against that rush downward which everywhere surrounds 
us. All taxes are to be thrown upon the rich, the public property of the church 
seized, the public debt extinguished, and every question determined by the out- 
door majorities of the moment; these are the topics which the demagogues and 
a guilty press are making familiar with those who have suflicient inducement to 
embrace them, and it is not, therefore, a time to turn’candidates into puppets, 
and to cast away the benefit which rank, intelligence, and influence can give. 
Ultraism on each side we have denounced. On either it is destructive and 
mischievous ; it marches precisely in the same path, and works through the 
blindness of the passions to the same end. The true conservatives can save the 
country, if they will; and the signs of their being determined to do so are pro- 
pitious. If such menas Sir F. Burdett and Sir John Hobhouse have been, soto 
speak, deradicalised by the revolutionary avowals of their quondam friends, there 
1s every hope that others, not so far committed, will take the alarm, and that the 
hasty manifestation or the bad designs of so many which the approaching elec- 
tions have called forth, will prove the means of their effectual counteraction. 
From the Morning Herald. (Reform Paper.) 

The dissolution of Parliament at the present moment constitutes one of the 
critical and important eras which the history of this country has ever afforded. 
Had the present Ministers knowingly and avowedly set their wits to work to 
prejudice themselves and their friends upon the occasion, they could not have 
affected that object, either as to time or circumstances, more ingeniously than 
they have done. ‘They belong to a party, it is true, who have been long fared 
for the extraordinary faculty of erecting walis to run their own heads against— 
a quality in which the Whigs of Lord Grey's time appear determined not to be 
outdone by those of Sheridan and Fox. 

Still the people have an object to look to quite independent of all personal and 
party considerations. It is due to the present Ministers that they should remem- 
ber that to them, at least, we owe the opening of a door which had been locked, 
barred, and bolted against adinission by all former Administrations ; and those 
who are now about to honestly exercise the elective franchise, whether old or 
acquired, will do well to recollect that those who have hitherto bolted and barred 
them out, still look upon them as intruders, and are anxiously looking about te 
keep them from stepping one inch farther beyond the threshold than they can 
possibly prevent. 


As far as what is called the Conservative party succeeds in the ensuing elec- 
tions, so far there is a danger of that object being attained and the progress of 
rational reform impeded. It is to this one object that they are now directing al! 
their efforts and all their apparent an:mosity ; and it is against these efforts that 
all honest reformers should struggle, in spite of the difficulties which Ministers 
have thrown in their way. Provided we have a Parliament elected upon reform 
principles, it matters very little who the future Ministers may be} but should the 
eneinies of reform, taking advantage of the unwise and untoward circumstances 
in which the present Ministers have placed themselves on the eve of this elec- 
tion, succeed in getting a preponderance in Parliament, the country may readily 
foresee how very little of the fruits of reform they would be likely to gather in 
the midst of such a blighting atmosphere. 

It behoves then, we think, every honest sound reformer, in the approaching 
struggle, to lay out of the question the conduct of Ministers altogether. In fact, 
he is called upon to choose the very tribunal to which they must render up their 
account. Looking steadily at one great object of which the foundation has been 
laid, let all minor points, and especially all temporary resentments, cease. The 
very fact, indeed, that by yielding to them he will be playing the enemy’s game, 
ought to deter every man of honest intentions from indulging in them for a 
moment. The next fortnight will be @ most momentous one for the country. 
Every eifort wi!l be used by a erafty and disappoimted faction to recover. under 
cover of an ambuscade, the ground from which they have been so nobly and 
heroically driven. ‘The public haye now got the cards in their own hands. Let 
them not, we repeat, be prevailed upon to play the game of their enemies. 

From the Courier. (Government Paper.) 

We are too near our own times, and too much implicated in passing events, 
to be able to take a cool and dispassionate view of the great change which is 
now about to take effect in the representative system of Great Britain. We are 
also too familiar, perhaps, with the work which the present generation hae por- 
forme to be fully sensible of the stupendous importance of the power which 
Retorm in the House of Commons has given tothe expression of the popular 
will. Posterity will appreciate it more justly. The historian will. no doubt, 
record the forthcoming Parliament as more influential in determining the future 
welfare or deeline of this wide-spread kingdom—more powerful for evil or for 
good—than any legislative Government that ever swayed the destinies of a 
mighty Empire. And in whom rests the responsibility of making the New Par- 
liameut the destroyer or the safeguard of the country! In whom but the people 
themselves! It is for them who caused its birth; to fashion it so that it shall 
perfor its office fitly. If the electors of Great Britain fail to fulfil their high 
duties, at the present momentous time, on their own heads will rest the shame, 
the disgrace, and the calamities resulting from their culpable neglect. Will 
the people listen to the wild doctrines of reckless change and impracticable theo- 
ries withwhich political empires of all sorts assail them! Will they allow the 
blessing of a reform for which they have toiled so long, to be turned into a curse 
by designing speculators, who would cloak their own selfish views, their ignorance, 
their untitness, by raising the cry of Reform! Reform, as an a!l-sufficient title 
for a seat in the House of Commons! 

We have got the theory admitted ; we have now to establish the practice. 
What is most to be feared now, is, that the improvements in our political and 
social institutions rendered necessary by time and the increased knowledge of 
the age, may be attempted to be carried into effect too rapidly. Political adven- 








country; and, whatever may be the result of the approaching Election, as be- 


tween the rival parties of Revolutionists, it is of the highest importance that the | 


Conservative and Constitutional party, who will eventually have to rescue the 
county from the meanness of the one and from the fury of the other, should 
resolutely, and in every instance, keep aloof from both, from the well-paid and 
insincere Revolutionists of Wiaicha!l,as from the ragged and furious Revotu- 
tiomsts of the Political Unions. We earnestly recommend, theretore, to the 
Conservative party to absent themselves allogether from every election at which 
they have onty the choice of candidates belonging to the two rival classes of Revo- 
utronists. ‘The choice is not worth a pin. ‘These two classes were firmly united but 
yesterday, and would be as firmly united again to-morrow if the Ministerial class 


could thereby prolong its official existence for the space of a month, or the Po- | 


litical Unionists could see a chance of thereby advancing by a single step the 
progress of the movement. Let the friends of the Constitution resolutely re- 
frain from lending the sanction of a single Conservative name to the election of a 
single Revolutionist of any kind or degree. : 

_ But we must at the same time observe that the highest classes of Constitu- 
tionalists wiil justly incur the censure of lukewarmness in the noblest and most 
interesting cause that ever stimulated the energies of mankind, if they do not 
take care that there shall be throughout the three kingdoms no body of electors 
left without the opportunity of electing a Conservative Member at this Election. 
lhe ground should every where be resolutely contested in defiance even of the 
most unfavourable appearances. Where no preparations have yet been made 
Conservative candidates should be put in nomination without further delay. In 
many cases victorics would be obtained where defeat had been considered sure. 
In many others present defeat would prepare the way for future triumph. The 
display of vigorous resolution and invincible spirit on the part of their natural 
leaders would inspire the whole host of Conservatives throughout the country 
with corresponding energy and courage. The importance of the question at 
issue is surely enough to justify and to demand extraordinary exertions and ex- 
traordinary sacrifices. 

From the Liverpool Courier.—{ Moderate Paper.) 

The war between the Radicals and Whig-radicals, which oas lately sent 
forth 60 many angry corruscations, still con!inues. Westminster leads the 
van, and the advocates for pledges beard the most obsequious men of the 
people everywhere. We hope great advantage will spring from this; be- 
cause it really exposes the extravagance of those revolutionary notions which 
many have entertained, and it will we think, tend to infusg a salutary alarm 
among those who have, in times past, talked and acted very incautiously, and 
therefore. in times like these, very mischievously , 


, 


We thought that the practice 


of catechising candidates, and enforcing from them an explicit declaration of 


their sentiments had gone quite far enough of late to satisfy any reasonable 


mind, and, certainly, much farther than we used to think consistent with the | 


honourable and confidential relation of a member of Parli ament and his consti- 
tuents 


their House of Commons turned into a House of mere Attorneys and Delegates 


‘They know well enough what that would be; that it would be government by an 


out-of-doors mob, by clubs, and political unions, in which both the voice and in- 


Ine , 
fluence, not of the upper class only, but of the middle and intelligent, would be } 


tures, who have nothing to lose, and everything to gain by change and convul- 

sion, would hurry us on to all sorts uf changes, without regard to circumstances; 
| and recklessly advocate a return to all sorts of captivating first principles, with- 
| out relation to the artificial state into which society has grown up gradually. 

It will depend on the forthcoming House of Commons how these questions 
shall be considered and conducted: but on the people it now depends to choose 
representatives whose experience, condition, and general character shail form a 
guarantee forthe faithful performance of the arduous duties entrusted to them. 
If a Candidate for their suftrages be a Reformer, so much the better ; but let us 
beware of considering the name of a reformer as the only necessary qualitica- 
tion to entitle him to the suffrages of the renovated and enlightened constituency 
of Great Britain. 


Sir Francis Doyle, Mr. Blunt, and Mr. Briggs, a deputation from one of the North 
American Mining Compames, had an interview with Viscount Goderich yesterday. 
——We are sorry toannounce the death of Sir Henry Wright Wilson, at his residence, 
Chelsea Park. We understand that his remains are to be deposited in the family 
vault at Crofion Hall, Yorkshire, in the most private and uncstentatious manner.—— 
It is reported that Mr. Osbaldestonis likely to retire from the list of masters of fox- 
hounds at the close of this season, by which the Pychley country will become vacant, 
Quorndon Hall, so long the residence of the differen} Masters of the Quorn Hounds, 
is for sale? Marshal Gerard has proposed a prize for the battery which may strike 
down the flag which Gen. Chasse has hoisted at the most elevated part of the citadel. 
—-A duel had been fought between Mr. O’Connell, M. P. and Mr. Blennehassett, of 
Ballysecdy, in consequence of the latter having undertaken to prophesy that the 
Liberator would stand for Dublin at last, after bis most emphatic and sentimental 
vows to Kerry alone.” The parties fired and misfired three shots at each other in 
the rain, without doing the least wnjury. Tbe seconds interfered. aud so the affair 
terminated. ——TIt is stated in a Bordeaux paper that the French Government intends 
to submit to the Chambers, in the course of the session, a project of a law for the trial 
of the Duchess de Berri before the Chamber of Peers. If the law piss, the trial will 
commence after the close of the session. Meanwhile the Duchess is to be detained at 
Blaye, under the responsibility of Ministers. Drealful Eruption—A violent erup- 
tion of Mt. Etna, which took place on tbe 17th and 18th ultimo, destroyed Bronte, a 
town situated nine leagues from Catania, and containing a population of 10,000 per- 
sons. 
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| ceived London papers tothe 7th, and Paris papers to the 10th Dec 


| The details of the siege of Antwerp are brought down to the 7th of Dec 


, - It will be see at ¢ » last date , . . | 
We take it for granted, that the public at large are not prepared to have ito ve seen that at the last dates the garrison continued to hold out wit! | 
great firmness, and that its determination to resist, encreased rather than dimin- | 


ished. The Despatch of Marshal Gerard admitted that more trouble would at- 


tend the capture than had been expected, and that success could net for some 
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days be counted upon. ‘The apparent supineness of Baron Chassé in the early 


| Part of the siege 





i8,now accounted for inthe Paris Journals, on-the supposition 
that the veteran deemed himself so strong that the loss of few advantages were 
immaterial. At all events, the Dutch seem now to be in earnest, and if they are, 
they will defend the place as long as one stone is left upon another. The idea 
that the capture of Antwerp will not put an end to the war, and that the Dutch 
will, after the return of the French army, attack the Belgians, prevails at Paris 
very generally. Should this prove to be the case, the tranquillity of Europe 
is as much in danger as ever, and the French and English expedition will have 
been undertaken in vain. 

The most aetive preparations are making in all parts of the three Kingdoms 
for the elections, which are immediately to take place. It is still, however, 
quite problematical what party will prevail, although it is abundantly appa- 
rent that the King’s Government feel uneasy, lest. the result should prove more 
fortunate to the ultra-reformers than to themselves. Should this be the case, 
it is the universal opinion that Earl Grey's Ministry will not stand the shock ofa 
single parliamentary campaign. ‘There is as yet no evidence of a coalition be- 
tween the Whigs and Tories, nor indeed of any disposition on the part of the 
Conservatives to assist the Whigs against the Radicals, where their own candi- 
dates m:st fail; notwithstanding, the Times, which may now be deemed 
the organ of the Government, has intimated a wish of this sort. The 
Morning Post which may be regarded as the organ of the Tories, has, however, 
spoken upon this point, and Jaid down the rule to be acted upon in such cases, 
which is a course of perfect neutrality, We give its own words in this day’s pa- 
per. But the extracts we have inserted from four of the leading London journals 
will show the state of feeling better than any remarks of our own. ‘They were 
written on the promulgation of the King’s Proclamation for dissolving the old, and 
calling a new Parliament, and therefore speak the sentiments of their respective 
parties. We recommen them to the attentive perusal of our readers. 





After a long peace, the details of an important siege on scientific principles possess 
great novelty ; we therefore occupy a large spaee with those of Antwerp. 


Sir Howard Douglas has offered himself as a candidate for the town of Liver- 
pool onthe Conservative interest. In a speech of some length to the inhabitants, 
Sir Howard explained the cause of his difference with his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and his resignation of the Governorship of New Brunswick. He expressed the 
warmest attachment to the British colonies, and said that he sacrificed his high 
aud lucrative situation to preserve the Timber Trade of the North Americen 
provinces. This fact should not be forgotten in New Brunswick, more particu- 
larly a8 his*xcelleney’s efforts on that important oceasion were crowned wtth 
success. The Liverpool Courier is of opinion that Sir Howard might have se- 
cured his'election, if he had started earlier.. At present there are four candi- 
dates in the field-Sir Howard.on thé Conservative, Lord Sandon on the mode- 
rate Whig and Tory, and Mr. Thornley and Mr. Ewart on thé ultra-Reforming 
interest. _— 

We understand from the publisher of the Knickerbacker, that the second 
number is well advanced, and will contain several valuable and interesting arti- 
cles. The subscription list, whichis the best test of thesuccess of any work, 
continues to encrease, and the public manifest the most favourable disposition to- 
wards it. If there was any disappointment in the first number, we should 
certainly rather ascribe it to thé effectf oyer-wrought expectation, than to any 
material defect in the work. The*public are little aware of the numerous diffi- 
culties a new periodical has to encounter, and the blighting and withering effects 
a cool reception of the offering produces on itsconduetors: We should be happy 
to witness!the successful establishment of # good magazine in this metropdlis, 
and we really think the Kaickerbacker bids fair to become so, if the publie will 
give it a fair trial. ‘The price. four dollars, is.certainly 100. low, and we are glad 
to hear that it is contemplated to encrease itetomtive, and to augment, at the 
same time, the quantity of matter. 


Below will be found the proceediags ofthe Committee appointed to carry into 
execution the Benefit for Mr. Dunlap. .. The elaims of thisgentleman on the lite- 
rary public are numerous and well foundedy and we test the appeal will prove 
suctessful. ——— 

Mr. Trust’s Fancy Dress Ball will take place at the City Saloon on Wednes- 
day next. Weare told that several well dressed characters will be present. 


a ae 
DRAMATIC FESTIVAL AT THE PARK THEATRE, IN 
HONOUR OF WILLIAM DUNLAP ESQ. 

At a meeting of the General Committee, held at the Shakspeéare Hotel, on Friday 
evening, the 15th in t. pursyant 10 publig potice. Dr. David Hosack was called to 
mé¢ha:r, and Charles King, sq. appointed Secretary. 

The following preamble was offerefhand unanimously adopted :-—— 

This meeting having been ealled for the purpose of resolving upon the most proper 
and expedient mode of publicly expressing their estimation of the claims of the oldest 
living Dramatist of our country, and of giving a tangible @vidence of the high consi- 
deration in which are held pioneers of American literature, have deemed it advisable 
to present their views for the confirmation of their fellow-citizens. 

The whole lifeof Mr. Dunlap has been undeviatingly devoted to literature and the 
fine arts ; to the cultivation of that which is the glory and safeguard of a nation--know- 
ledge.—From his last literary labour, the History of the American Theatre, with the 
very existenceof which he is identified, we learn that the stage may “* hail him father,” 
not only “of an only child,” but of more than FIFTY PRODUCTIONS, including 
every variety of offspring of the Dramatic family—Tragedy, Comedy, Melo-Drama, 
Opera, Farce, and Interlude, besides Prologue, Epilogue, and Addresses, to an extent 
to which the courtesy of a gentleman, and the pen of a ready writer, never fail to 
contribute. In addition to this long list of dramatic productions, Mr. Dunlap may 
probably point to other literary works of general interest and instruction, which, for 
the possession of these qualities, are unsurpassed by any similar books in any country. 
The principal of these are the memoirs of Grornce Freperick Cooke, the Biogra- 
py of Cuances Brocnen Brown, with whose personal friendship his early days 
were enriched, and the recently completed History of the AMERICAN THEATRE.— 
Itis also worthy of remark, that in addition to the services which Mr. Dunlap has ren- 
dered his country in the field of letters, he has likewise served her cause in the “ tented 
field” when called upon by the invasion of her enemies. As an Artist, Mr. Dunlap 
has produced NUMEROUS HISTORICAL PICTURES, which have been from time to time 
exhibited, and have placed his name (that fact alone a triumph of genius!) high on the 
list of AMERICAN PAINTERS; added to which he has long been known as a benefactor 
of the Frve Arts, by his labour in teaching and giving gratuitous lectures to the stu- 
dents of the ACADEMY, 

As lessee and director of the Park Theatre, of which he was the FIRST MANAGER, 
and in which he laboured for nearly FirFTEEN YEARS, with no thought of private inte- 
rest unconnected with public improvement, his efforts resulted in the total loss of all 
his patrimonial property, and rendered those exertions in the cause of science, which 
were formerly the offspring of his good will towards men, a necessary employment of 
his time. We repeat, his whole life has been devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, 
which is the glory and safeguard of the nation. ‘ 

Resolved, That as a testimony of our respect for the talents, character, and literary 
labours of WILLIAM DUNLAP, Esq., and of our esteem for the evidence which 
his Dramatic worth have furnished of the moral influence of the stage, a complimentary 
benefit he offered him in this city; and that we will individually use our best endea- 
yours to produce aresult that shall be serviceable to him, satisfactory to ourselves, and 
in accordance with the literary and dramatic taste of this community. } 

The following gentlemen compose the coramittee for the purpose of carrying the gb- 
ject of the meeting into effect :— 

Redwood Fisher, 
John C. Hamilton, 
Chas. H. Haswell, 
William L. Morris, 
Robert Steel, 
Thomas W. Moore, 
Thadeus W. Phelps, 
Charles Edwards, 
David Banks, 
Francis R. Fillon, 
Edward W. Hoskin, 
James I. Mapes, 
Elijah Bryan, 


Archibald Gracie, 
William Holland, 
Hickon W. Field, 
Edward W. Lazght, 
D. W. Kissam, Jun. 
Daniel E. Tylee, 
Frederick A. Gay, 
Robert Bozgardus, 
Enos T. Martin, 
John Fairlie, 

James L.. Graham, 
William P. Hawes, 
Daniel M‘Carthy, 


Gideon Le ’ 
William T. M‘Coun, 
Hugh M‘Lean, 
George P. Morris, 
Augustus Fleming, 
Charles Kong, 

David Hosack, 
Richard Riker, 
Jacob Me-ton, 
Charles Graham, 
Chas. W. Sandford, 
John W. Wyman, 
Prosper M. Weuncre, 


By the John Jay from Liverpool, and the Havre from France, we have re- | 


Charles FP. Clinch, 
John W. Francis, 
William C. Bryant, 
| Samuel Swartwout, 
| Henry Ogden, 
James Lawson, 
Isaac S. Hone, 
Vrancis B. Cutting, 
William Leggett, 

| Richard R. Ward, 
| Nicholas Dean, 

| John Inman 

| 








James A. Moore, 
Philip Hone, 
| Garducr G, Howland, 
| Heury Laverty, 
| Daniel B. Talmadge, 
Silas E. Burrows, 
| Elijah Paine, 

Gabriel F, Irving, 
| Wm. P. Haller, 


Khas Hicks, 
Thomas S. Cummings, 
Charles A. Clinton, 
Walter M. Oddie, 
James K. Paulding, 
James Watson Webb, 
Charles F. Hoffman, 
Henry H. Panton, 
Jacob P. Giraud, 
James E Dekey, 
Theodore S. Fay, 
John L. Graham, 
James L. Jones, 
Archibald Rogers, 
Chas, C, Wright, 
Garit Storm, 

James G. King, 

A. N. Lawrence, 
Ogden E. Edwards, 
A. H. Robertson, 
Jobn I. Mumford. 


David Castello, 
fsaac M. Ely, 
Charles Ingham, 
Robert Sedgwick, 
Silvanus Miller, 
James M, Lownds, 
Robert Emmett, 
Richard Pennel, 
Daniel Jackson, 
Alexander E. Hoeack, 
John Lang, 

Samuel W oodworth, 
John S. Bartlett. 
James Dill, jun. 

M. M. Noah, 
William H. Maxwell, 
John |. Adams, 
Seixas Nathan, 
John Mackay, 
Robert M. Weir, 

A. B. Durand, 


The benefit will take place at the Park Theatre, and an attractive bill will be offered. 
The pit will be elegantly fitred up, and formed into a spacious amphitheatre, for the ac- 
commodation of ladies—a limited number of tickets wiil be issued. Entrance to the 
| amphitheatre to be through the boxes. The box plan will be left at the office of the 
New York Mirror, (corner of Nassau and Aun streets) where places may be secured 
and tickets obtained from 11 to 3 o'clock. . 

Cards of admission $3 each, and may de had of any of the above named committee. 
Gallery tickets $1. Further particulars in future advertisements, 
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ne’er can forget thee ! Far, far though I rove I'll fancy my cheek wit 








January 26, 





FORGET THEE MY SUSIE. 





thy tear is still wet; And with that tender thought, I can never forget. 


= id 
meeting is bliss, love, if parting be pain ; Then cheer thee my Susie! thy lad will come yet, And will bring back a heart that could never forget. 










Susie, sweet lass! dinna yield to despair ; But think there's a land free frae care and regret, Where those willmeet could 
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hearts 
never forget ! 
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HISTORY OF THE HOLY CROSS. 
"rom the Amulet. 

“In the reign of the Emperor Constantine the Great, his mother Helena, 
when almost an octagenarian, undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Her pious 
zeal was particularly directed to the search of the holy sepulchre, and of the 
cross on which Jesus Christ had suffered ; and, according to her own judgment, 
at least, she was successful in both. A vision, or perhaps a dream, disclosed the 
place of the holy sepulchre ; the three crosses were found buried near it ; and 
that of the Saviour is said to have been distinguished from the others by its 
healing powers on the sick, and even restoring a corpse to life. This discovery 
caused great and general rejoicing throughout Christendom. ‘The spot was im- 
mediately consecrated by a church called the New Jerusalem ; and of such mag- 
nificence, that the celebrated Eusebius is strongly inclined to look upon its build- 
ing as the fulfilment of the prophecies in the Scriptures for a city of that name. 
A verse of the sibyl was also remembered or composed, which, like all predic- 
tions after the event, tallied ina surprising manner with the holy object so hap- 
pily revealed. The greater share of the cross was left at Jerusalem, set in a 
case of silver, and the remainder was sent to Constantine, who, in hopes of 
securing the prosperity and duration of his empire, enclosed it within his own 
statue on the Byzantine forum. The pilgrims also, who thronged to Jerusalem 
during a long course of years, were always eager, and often successful, in 
obtaining a small fragment of the cross for themselves ; so that at length, ac- 
cording to the strong expression of St. Cyril, the whole earth was filled with this 
sacred wood. Even at present, there is scarcely a Roman Catholic cathedral 
which does not display some pretended pieces of this relic ; and it has been 
computed, with some exaggeration, that, were they all collected together, they 
might prove sufficient for building a ship of the line. To account for this extra- 
ordinary diffusion of so limited a quantity, the Catholic writers have been obliged 
to assert its preter-natural growth and vegetation, which the saint already quoted 
ingeniously compares to the miracle of the loaves and fishes. ‘That the guar- 
dians of this cross at Jerusalem should have had recourse to such evident and 
undoubted falsehood, should, I think, very much increase our doubts whether 
the cross itself was genuine, and whether the old age and credulity of Helena 
may not have been grossly imposed upon. Where we see one fraud, we may 
justly suspect another. From this period, however, the history of this fragment 
of wood may be clearly and accurately traced during the twelve succeeding cen- 
turies. In spite of its frequent partitions, the holy cross, say the monkish 
writers, thus remained undiminished at Jerusalem, receiving the homage of in- 
numerable pilgrims, until the year 614, when this city was besieged and taken 
by the Persians. ‘Their barbarous fanaticism reduced to ruins or burnt to the 
ground nearly all the sacred buildings, and made a great slaughter of the Chris- 
tians, in which they are said to have been actively assisted by the resident Jews. 
The bishop and the relic in question were removed into Persia, and continued in 
that country fourteen years, until the victories of the Emperor Heraclius led to 
an honourable peace, in which the restoration of this most precious treasure 
was expressly stipulated. During its captivity it had happily escaped the pollu- 
tion of infidel hands ; the case which contained it was brought back unopened 


to Jerusalem, and Heraclius himself undertook a journey in order to replace it most illustrious princes had gloried in possessing 


in its station on Mount Calvary. 
general massacre of the Jews, which the emperor had long withstood, but at 
length granted to the earnest and renewed entreaties of the monks of Alsik 
‘The fact itself, and all its details, are so disgraceful to the parties concerned, 
that I would gladly reject it as false or overcharged, did it not rest on the autho- 
rity of a patriarch of Alexandria Heraclius then—attended by a solemn pro- 
cession, but laying aside his diadem and purple—bore the cross on his own 
shoulders towards the holy sepulchre. An officer was appointed to its peculiar 
eare. with the title of Staurophulax ; and the anniversary of this event, the 14th 
of September, is still celebrated in the Greek church as a festival, under the 
name of the Exaltation of the Cross. The relic did not long continue in the 
place to which the valour and piety of Heraclius had restored it, but was doomed 


tq undergo still further vicissitudes of fortune. Only eight years afterwards 











(A.D. 636), an army of Arabs, the new and 
invaded Palestine. 


fervent 


proselytes of Mahomet, ; gular train é 
At the battle of Yermuk the imperial forces were totally |the people which had so long enjoyed its possession. 


A Ballad, in answer to “ Dinna Forget,” composed by Mrs. Philip Millaré. New York, published by Dubois and Stodaut, 167 Broadway. 


= 
Forget thee,my Susie! Forget thee,my love ! 
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of circumstances, a change of dynasty restored this precious relic to 


It does not, however, 


routed ; and Heraclius, downcast and dismayed, returned to Constantinople, | @ppear to have received the full measure of its ancient veneration; and a new 


hearing with him, asa source of consolation, the invaluable fragment, whose 
alleged miraculous powers were never exerted for its own protection. It is rare- 
ly that when a sovereign despairs of success, his subjects have the courage (it 
would, perhaps, be termed the disloyal presumption) to prolong their resistance . 
but the inhabitants of Jerusalem were animated by religious zeal and local as- 
sociations, and did not, till after a doubtful siege of several months, yield the 
holy city to the Saracens. 
Heraclius in removing the cross from the danger of Mahometan masters. ‘The 
caliph of Omar experienced some difficulties in the construction of a mosque at 
Jerusalem ; he immediately supposed those difficulties to be supernatural, and, 
by the advice of the Jews, destroyed a great number of the neighbouring 
crosses ; so that it seems certain that the wood of the real crucifixion could still 
less have escaped the effects of his ignorant fanaticism. At Constantinople, on 
the contrary, it was preserved with the utmost veneration in the metropolitan 
church of St. Sophia, and the honours paid to it are attested and described by 
the father of English historians. Never, but on the three most solemn festivals 
of the year, was its costly case unclosed. On the first day, it received the 
adoration of the emperor and principal officers of state ; on the next; the empress 
and chief ladies repeated the same ceremony; and the bishops and clergy were 
admitted on the third. While exposed to view on the altar, a grateful odour 
pervaded the whole church, and a fluid resembling oil distilled from the knots in 
the wood, of which the least drop was thought sufficient to cure the most in- 
veterate disease. This precious fluid is also mentioned by Pope Gregory the 
Great in one of his letters to Leontius :—*‘ I have received your present,’ writes 
the pope, ‘ some oil of the holy cross and some wood of aloes, of which one 
confers blessing by its very touch, and the other, when burnt, diffuses a pleasant 
perfume.’ In a period of several centuries, during which this relic remained at 
Constantinople, we find it occasionally mentioned in the annals of the time 
It was on the holy cross that Heracleonas swore to cherish and defend his ne- 
phews ; it was to the same fragment that the son of Justinian the Second clung for 
protection, in the revolution which hurled his father from the throne ; and we 
might entertain more respect for the superstition of the Greeks, if the supposed 
sanctity of this relic had produced either the observance of the oath or the 
safety of the suppliant. At length, in the year 1078, the object of my narrative 
recommenced its travels. A wealthy citizen of Amalfi, whose name is not re- 
corded, had long felt a wish to exchange active life for the cloister, and had 
selected the monastery of Casinum as the place of his future retirement. Being 
present in the eastern capital during the tumultuous deposition of Michael the 
Seventh, he perceived in the gencral confusion a favourable opportunity for 
appropriating this precious fragment to himself. His zeal did not forget at the 
same time to secure the golden case richly embossed with jewels, which contain- 
ed it: and both were laid as a welcome offering before the shrine of St. Benedict 
at Casinum. The good fathers must have felt no little pride when strangers be- 
held, in their secluded and obseure retreat, a relic which a long succession of the 
The next place to which we 


The prelude to this religious ceremony was a | can trace the cross is Palestine, during the crusades, to which it had doubtless 


been conveyed for the purpose of restoring it to its more ancient and appropriate 
station at Jerusalem In that country it was exposed to frequent hazards, as the 
crusaders appear to have been in the habit of bearing it in the van of their armies 
when marching against the Mussulmans, hoping by its presence amongst them 
to secure the victory. One of their battles against the forces of Saladin by no 
means fulfilled their expectations, and in the course of it the sacred relic itself 
was unfortunately severed ; one half of it being captured by the enemy, and most 
probably destroyed. This untoward accident, however, by no means impaired 
their veneration for the remaining fragment; and, at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, it is again recorded as taking the field with the King of Hun- 
gary and the Duke of Austria. From these it passed into the hands of their 


brother crusaders, the Latin sovereigns of Constantinople ; and thus, by a sin- 


The event soon justified the prudent foresight of 


crown of thorns, alleged to be that of the passion, held at this period a far 
higher rank with the public. In the year 1238, the pressure of poverty and 
impending ruin compelled the Emperor Baldwin the Second to sell what the 
piety of St. Louis, King of France, induced him as eagerly to purchase. A 
very considerable sum was given in exchange for the holy wood, and on its arri- 
val in Paris it was deposited by King Louis in a chapel which he built on this 
occasion. There the cross remained for above 300 years, until at length, on the 
20th of May, 1575, it disappeared from its station. The most anxious researches 
failed in tracing the robber, or recovering the spoil; and the report which ac- 
cused King Henry the Third of having secretly sold it to the Venetians, may be 
considered as a proof of the popular animosity rather than of royal avarice. To 
appease in some degree the loud and angry mummurs of his subjects, Henry, the 
pext year, on Easter Day, announced that a new cross had been prepared for 
their consolation, of the same shape, size, and appearance, as the stolen relic ; 
and asserted, most probably with perfect truth, that in divine powers. or claim to 
religious worship, it was but little inferior to its model. ‘The people of Paris,’ 
says Estoile, an eye-witness of this transaction, ‘being very devout, and of easy 
faith on subjects’ (he is speaking of the sixteenth century), ‘ gratefully hailed 
the restoration of some tangible and immediate object for their prayers." Of the 
original fragment I can discern no further authentic trace; and here, then, it 
seems to have ended its long and adventurous career.” 


= NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Shive. Masters. Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New York. Liverpool. 

No. 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,!Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
oscue, Rogers, ~-. oo  S- eo 84, 
3. Canada, Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 16,'Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
2. Shefheld, Hackstaff, | “24, “ 24, “ a4) “gh we glow *g’ 
3. Pacific, R. L. Waite/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, ~ it os a 24, “ 24, * 24. 
1, South America, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, “ 16,!April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, at. ‘toe "Seek Boal Ba ae, 8, 
1. North America, |Macy, Mar. !, July 1, Nov.1,| “ 16, “ 16, % 16, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, “8, “ 8, * Bg] “24 4 26 & 24° 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, a; a 6° &.  . & F 6, 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, ee. oe oe | oe 
1. Caledonia, Graham, * 16, “ 16, “ 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
2. Virginian, arris, ~ Sage By gy Ge Bi ®. 6, 








Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Creary & Co. 
No. | andj3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wall street. No. 2 New Line 
-—-Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Saml. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell, & Co. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
Masters. | Days of Sailing from, Days of Sailing from 
New-York. ‘avre. 
Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,/Mar. 20,July 20,Nov.20, 





Ships. 


No. 
2. Charlemagne, 


. Chas. Carroll, Io Lee, 





2 Robinson, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, | “ 20, ‘“ 20, “ 20) “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, 
1. Erie, iJ. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,| “2, * 2 “ 20, 
2. Albany, |Hawkins, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,\May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Henri IV. |J. Rockett, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20) “10, * 10, “ 10, 
1. France, jE. Funk, |Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec.1,) “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, 
2. Sully, iW. W. Pell; “ 10, ‘* 10, “ 10,)June 1, Oct. i, Feb. 1, 
3. Froncois Ist, iJ. B. Pell, | ‘Rm “RMR “mai *mi «em * 
1. Rhone, Hathaway, {May 1,Sept.1, Jan. 1,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, 
2. Formosa, |W. B.Orne,| “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 
3. Manchester, |Weiderholdt!_ “* 20, “ 20, “ 20) “19 * 10, “ 10, 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, includimg beds 
bedding, wine, and stores of every de scription, 
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